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BEATRICE LILLIE in Set to Music, the new Noel Coward revue. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


KAREL CAPEK —C. A. LEFJEUNE 
CONTEMPLATES THE FILMS — 
ON ROAD-BUILDING 


T was Karel Capek, author of R.U.R., 
The Insect World and The Makropou- 
los Secret, who first made clear to the 
American public the brilliance of the 
Czech theatre. With Capek’s death at 
the age of forty-eight, just at the mo- 
ment when Prague most needs such spir- 
its as his, the theatre there and every- 
where has lost an important figure. The 
theatre in Prague was never a dramatist’s 
theatre in the same sense that it is in 
England. It has always been an organism 
in which actor, playwright, producer, de- 
signer and their audience shared the 
opportunity and the responsibility of 
dramatic creation. 

The variety of repertory, national and 
foreign, at the municipal and national 
theatres is evidence of the talents devel- 
oped under this system. A glance at the 
back issues of THEATRE ARTS will show 
the originality and the beauty in the 
Prague productions. Out of such a thea- 
tre it is natural for a man like Capek to 
have come with the vigor and freedom 
of his ideas, with the universality of his 
humor. 

Heywood Broun was dramatic critic 





Boris Aronson, between stage designs for 
The Gentle People and The Merchant of 
Yonkers, draws two gay Harlem shaggers. 
e 
JUST as the New Year crept in, the 
theatre made the front pages of The 
New York Times and the tabloids. 
Ten shows had to break a ten-years’ 
record of matinee attendance, with 
681 standees, in order finally to 
achieve front page status by Ameri- 
can news standards. The best serious 
plays, the popular musicals, the 
noisy, sublimated vaudeville, He/l- 
zapoppin, and the Federal Theatre’s 
version of Pinocchio all shared the 
honors. 
& 

EMMET LAVERY’S The First 
Legion, which was more heartily 
welcomed in Prague and Vienna 
than in New York, reaches Paris this 
month for presentation at the fa- 
mous Vieux-Colombier theatre. 
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IN A pleasant and highly favorable 
review of The Marriage of Figaro as 

resented by the opera group of the 
Fuilliard School of Music, a critic 
wrote, ‘the audience seemed to enjoy 
the dialogue as well as the music.’ 
To those who are familiar with opera 
librettos, and especially librettos in 
English, this unusual sentence is not 
only a tribute to Edward J. Dent’s 
justly famous translation of the 
script, but an indication of what a 
man can do for opera in English who 
has both a poet’s ear and a musi- 
cian’s experience. 


* 

THE LATEST issue of the Soviet 
dramatic publication Teatr contains 
a long study of Stanislavski as an 
actor, with photographs of the great 
variety of parts he played. During 
his later years Stanislavski’s devo- 
tion to the directorial end of the 
theatre was so close that his talent 
as a character actor was temporarily 
submerged, which gives this illus- 
trated record a special value. 


oe 
LIMA is evidently hospitable to 
other guests besides politicians, for 
the Teatro dei Piccoli reports that 
its famous marionettes have been 
made welcome there for over two 
months, following a tour through 
other South American countries 
with six months in Buenos Aires. 


DARIUS MILHAUD, member of 
the Paris ‘Groupe des Six’ and com- 
poser of the incidental music for the 
Old Vic production of Macbeth in 
London, has finished the opera 
Medea commissioned by the French 
government, and is now at work on 
a score for Sophocles’ Electra which 
the National Theatre in Athens will 
produce. 


2 
SILVIO D’AMICO, familiar to 
Americans as a leading Italian au- 
thority on drama, has completed a 
four-volume History of the Theatre. 
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at the time that R.U.R., the play that 
gave the word ‘robot’ to our language, 
invigorated the stage of the Theatre 
Guild. He says of it: ‘I remember it still 
as one of the most frightening spectacles 
I have ever seen in a theatre. There was 
the act in which the mechanized men, by 
the hundreds and thousands, wave after 
wave, marched forward to conquer and 
take over that civilization slowly built 
upon the dreams and deeds of human be- 
ings. But there was a postscript to the 
play. As I remember the final scene of 
R.U.R., the triumph of a regimented and 
iron age fell under its own weight. 
Civilization was not destroyed. In a 
tragic way it had been set back, but 
R.U.R. ended upon the note that the 
forward march would begin again. Had 
Capek lived a year or two longer I feel 
certain that he might well have found his 
second prophecy as authentic as his 
first.’ 


+} A. LEJEUNE, one of the steadiest of 
e motion picture critics (The London 
Observer) takes a moment off from film re- 
viewing for an interlude which she calls 
“Me to Myself’. Snatches out of the in- 
terview will find active response in the 
minds of many who admire the films 
most, in theory at least: 

ME. Do you really like seeing films? 
MYSELF. In theory, yes. 

ME. Do you generally admire them? 
MYSELF. In practice, no. 

ME. Why do you like to see them, then? 
MYSELF. Like millions of other people, 
I’m always hoping. 

ME. What could be done to improve the 
standard of pictures? 
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MYSELF. Give them more human stories 


FOUR HUNDRED high-school 


about more human people. Use a bit of children, many of whom had prob- 


intelligence and a bit of observation. 
mE. Haven’t you learnt a great deal from 
pictures? 

MYSELF. Plenty. I’ve learnt about the 
milk racket, the truck racket, the taxi- 
cab racket, the protection racket and the 
sports racket. . . . I have mastered the 
procedure of the courtroom, the campus, 
the nightclub, the — 

ME. Thank you. I take it you have also 
acquired some knowledge of history? 
MYSELF. Certainly. I know how Tyrone 
Power saw a rainbow in the desert and 
used it as a blue print for the Suez Canal. 
I know how Errol Flynn got so mad at 
the massacre of Chukoti, in India, that 
he led the Charge of the Light Brigade 


in the Crimea. I know how — 


MYSELF. Producers have one major ob- 
session. 

ME. And what is that? 

MYSELF. They think they know what the 
public wants in pictures. 

ME. And don’t they? 

MYSELF. They haven’t the vestige of a 
notion. 

ME. Then why don’t you say so? 
MYSELF. I will. 


ME. When? 
MYSELF. Now. 


FTER ALL that has been written on the 
A subject of rebuilding the road it 
would seem that there was no more to 
say until the American Theatre Council 
is ready, as it soon will be, to announce 
an actual work program. But there 
was something more, something clear, 


ably never seen a real play in a real 
theatre, were indebted to Mrs. 
Winthrop Ames for their first step in 
theatre education when they went as 
her guests to see Here Come the 
Clowns. This huge theatre party was 
part of a memorial scheme which 
Mrs. Ames, Mrs. August Belmont 
and other friends of Winthrop Ames 
have inaugurated in his honor. The 
plan includes a series of lectures for 
school children at The New York 
Public Library at which Guthrie 
McClintic, John Mason Brown and 
other theatre people have already 
spoken, the donation of Mr. Ames’ 
collection to the Theatre section of 
the NYPL and, from time to time, 
theatre parties such as this for the 
coming generation in whose hands 
lies the theatre’s future. 
& 

AMERICAN movie producers who 
follow carefully Shostakovitch’s 
score for Friends, Honegger’s for 
Pygmalion and George Auric’s for 
Orage, three foreign films now run- 
ning in New York, may realize how 
advantageously music and the cin- 
ema are learning to join their talents 
in Russia, England and France. 


x 

TEN FRENCH directors, includ- 
ing some of the most important 
names in the present-day cinema, 
have agreed to make short films of 
contemporary life in France for the 
New York World’s Fair. Among 
them are Abel Gance, René Clair, 
Jacques Feyder, Julien Duvivier, 
Marcel Carné, Marc Allegret, Jean 
Renoir, Jean Benoit-Lévy and Léon 
Poirier. 


J 
THE OLD VIC company is plan- 
ning an ambitious tour of the 
Mediterranean — Lisbon, Florence, 
Rome, Athens, Cairo and Alexan- 
dria — taking Hamlet, The Rivals, 
Henry V and other plays along. 
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CHESTER WALLACE of the De- 

ment of Drama at the Carnegie 

nstitute of Technology, who died 
pom had been producer, direc- 
tor and actor in the professional 
theatre for many years before he 
cast his lot with the tributary 
theatre. The affection for their co- 
workers and for their labor which 
gave the old stock managers their 
power in the profession, a tradition 
which Mr. Wallace carried on, is 
indicated in a letter from Valentine 
Windt of the Michigan University 
Theatre. He writes: ‘Chester Wal- 
lace was not only the teacher who 
first put me on the right track and 
was ever ready to assist me, but he 
was also one of my very closest and 
dearest friends. I owe him even more 
than most, for in the summer of 1929 
he came to the University of Michi- 
gan especially to help me, his stu- 
dent, to launch the Michigan Rep- 
ertory Players. The following sum- 
mer he came for three more weeks. I 
am deeply indebted to him.’ 


a 

UNSETTLED conditions in Europe 
have brought to America the Chek- 
hov Theatre Studio which has been 
for two and a half years at Totnes, 
England, and which was described 
in the October 1938 issue of THEATRE 
arts. The chance for quiet work in 
the Devonshire countryside is du- 
plicated in the new home of the 
theatre, a one-hundred-fifteen-acre 
estate at Ridgefield, Connecticut. 
Here there will be not only oppor- 
tunity for class work but a library, 
recreation rooms and a theatre for 
studio productions. Mr. Chekhov 
and members of his group, with the 
staff that has been working with 
him in England, arrived in this 
country a few — ago. 


THE NORTH POLE village, Ig- 
arka, optimistically opens its new 
movie house this month with the 
Soviet motion picture, Success. 
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practical and ‘hard-boiled’, and it was 
said in the December issue of Eguity 
Magazine by Martin Jurow, who has 
been touring the country as manager 
for such plays as Boy Meets Girl and 
What a Life. What Jurow says amounts 
to a challenge to the Council to make a 
better program if it can. This is the 
gist of his recommendations. “The show 
must be good. Avoid distinctions be- 
tween first and second companies. Get to 
know the local managers and make them 
earn the thirty percent of the gross that 
they receive. Remember that plays must 
be spread over a season. Don’t overload a 
place at one time and give it nothing 
at another. Don’t let one serious show 
compete with another. Keep the price for 
two tickets below a five dollar bill. 
Forget about $4.40’s, $3.85’s, even $2.75’s. 
Don’t ruin good theatrical cities by over- 
loading them with tryouts. Straighten 
out the union difficulties. Organize a 
small office as an adjunct to the United 
Booking Office and a helpmate to the 
American Theatre Council to act as 
transport guide, as publicity aid, as re- 
porter, as an aid to labor problems and 
as a general coordinator.’ One of the 
most valuable suggestions that Mr. 
Jurow makes is not to the American 
Theatre Council but to local managers to 
“stop mooning, set up a solid organiza- 
tion and make a concerted beef when 
things go wrong. Cry out loud when the 
booking doesn’t look good. You know 
your own city — make use of that knowl- 
edge and let the producer in on it.’ And 
his conclusion for both producers and 
local managers is ‘Don’t set your brakes 
now — let’s take the road in high.’ 
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BAJAZET, one of Racine’s lesser tragedies, is again in the repertory of the 
Comédie-Frangaise with Mary Marquet and Maurice Escarde as the stars. 
The play has been somewhat neglected since 1g00, when the theatre burned 
during a performance. Racine wrote this study of fiery passions in the 
seraglio to horn in on Moliére’s success with Orientalism in Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. The present production, however, stresses the play’s Greek 
dignity and balance rather than its unconvincing picture of the East. 








Lucas and Pritchard 





AMERICAN LANDSCAPE 


Elmer Rice, absent for some time from the theatre, returns to state in a three- 
act fable his conviction that American democracy will not fall easily before 
the onslaught of dictators. When Captain Frank Dale, admirably played by 
Charles Waldron, is about to close down his shoe factory on account of labor 
disputes and sell his home to a Nazi ‘cultural society’, the spirits of his illus- 
trious ancestors rush back to warn him against the misstep. Among these 
flesh-and-blood ghosts are the florid Moll Flanders and the sombre Mrs. 
Stowe, interpreted by Isobel Elsom and Lillian Foster. Aline Bernstein has 
designed the living room setting with a feeling for New England culture. 
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Hell’s Paving Stones 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


HE ROAD that leads to the burning ghats of Jersey, or to whatever 

limbo is provided for dramas when they die, is paved, like a more 
familiar place, with good intentions. If any further proof were needed 
that plays cannot be saved by nobility of purpose alone, the mid- 
season doldrums along Broadway gave ample evidence. Many of 
the plays that came and went were concerned with themes so poign- 
antly near and vital that they demanded not only attention but 
sympathy. Yet in spite of all good will most of them could not survive. 
The causes of failure were as complex as the theatre itself. But the 
plays of good intention have at least this one advantage over the epi- 
sodes that come and go under the banner of ‘entertainment’: when 
entertainment fails there is nothing left but bad debts and an incredi- 
ble boredom. When good intention comes short of the mark there is 
always something to argue about — a residuum of idea, controversy 
and thought. 

No intention could be more appealing than that which motivated 
Elmer Rice’s American Landscape. ‘In the course of a long and 
crowded career as a playwright,’ Mr. Rice explained in a recent 
Times, ‘I have done practically nothing but say the same thing, 
over and over again . . . simply that there is nothing as important 
in life as freedom and that the dominant concern not only of every 
human being but of all of us as we function as members of society 
should be with the attainment of freedom of body and of mind 
through liberation from political autocracy, economic slavery, religious 
superstition, hereditary prejudice and herd psychology and the ob- 
tainment of freedom of the soul through liberation from fear, jealousy, 
hatred, possessiveness and self-delusion.” The words are a banner 
under which to fight, a platform which cannot fail to enlist the sup- 
port of everyone who thinks and feels today. Whether or not, in 
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American Landscape, they make a play, has been the cause of much 
‘throwing about of brains’ along Broadway these days. 

For the latest statement of his dominant idea, Mr. Rice has again 
selected a solid cross-section of American life, that unromantic middle 
stratum which is the backbone of all democracies, the despised but 
still-surviving bourgeoisie. The Dales of Dalesford, Connecticut, 
represent admirably an outstanding American type long rooted in 
American soil, long active in American industry. In the ample, low- 
ceilinged living-room opening on garden, meadow and woodland, the 
Dale family is brought together by the announcement that its present 
head is going to sell both farm and factory and retire from active life. 
Unionization of the works has outraged Captain Dale’s business sense 
as well as his sense of fitness. The farm has become too great a financial 
burden since its broad acres no longer mean life and food for those 
who till them. The factory is to be sold to his competitor, who will 
undoubtedly close it down, and the ancestral home to a German who 
will probably turn it into a Nazi camp. To his canny New England 
mind, these ultimate destinations are irrelevant, but not so to his 
children, his forebears and his neighbors. His decision precipitates 
argument. There is a gathering of the clan. His daughter-in-law, her 
children, their husbands, admirers, friends, the Kutno family (whose 
members have been workers in house, farm and factory for many 
generations), townsfolk, neighbors, laborers—all gather to beg 
Captain Dale not to sell. 

The past also enters into the argument through the solid presence 
of a number of fleshly ghosts. The men of the Dale family were all 
captains in the various wars which, rightly or wrongly, have been 
fought in the name of liberty. They appear, in the uniforms of the 
Revolutionary, Civil and World Wars, and adjure Captain Dale — 
himself a veteran of the Spanish War — to face a new world with 
courage and not to lower the banner they themselves have carried 
into the fight. The two women ghosts, pleasantly ornamental and a 
little unexpected, are apparently not blood relatives but friends — 
Moll Flanders, representing, perhaps, liberty in its broadest sense; 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe, banner-bearer of Emancipation. With 
engaging courtesy the Dale family entertains the dead and the living. 
Captain Dale listens to their protests and defends his position in a 
sane and generous speech, but in the end succumbs to the one un- 
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answerable argument, death, to which the visitors from the other 
world finally —and somewhat unfairly resort.— In dying, he be- 
queaths his properties and his problems to his two daughters who, 
young and hopeful, declare themselves ready for a future which will 
include the old ideals of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, but 
will express them in new forms of living. 

As author, director and part-producer of this third offering of 
the Playwrights’ Company, Elmer Rice continues an active season 
which began propitiously with his direction of Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois. He has gathered a sound and able cast which moves with 
dignity through the quiet evolutions of his animated argument. 
Charles Waldron’s Captain Dale is deeply felt and sincerely spoken; 
Sylvia Weld, who plays the younger daughter, seems to walk in not 
from the wings of the theatre but from the fields and wood-paths 
of a New England farm. Donald Cook, as the writer-husband of the 
other Dale daughter, holds the stage for a few moments rich in absurd 
humors. The ghosts, who might be expected to prove a stumbling 
block in a purely realistic scene, are handled adroitly. The fiction of 
their presence is ingeniously established, but in the end it seems 
wasted effort, since their presence is never used to dramatic effect. 
Indeed, the entire play runs its course through discussions that are 
arresting and often effective, but at no point does it assert itself in 
terms of the theatre. Mr. Rice’s characters are drawn in chalk on a 
blackboard; they are symbols rather than people; and though his 
equations evoke interest, they never stir the imagination nor quicken 
the pulse with that sense of conflict and conquest which is the theatre’s 
peculiar magic. 


There is magic in plenty in Here Come the Clowns, genuine theatri- 
cal magic as well as the spurious variety associated with stage magi- 
cians. Philip Barry in his drame 2 thése has tackled no less a theme 
than the search for Truth, which is the search for God. Where Elmer 
Rice’s characters are two-dimensional, representing average men, 
Philip Barry’s are ‘humours’, each representing an acute phase of 
human distortion. He has set his quest for the Golden Fleece in a 
spot as odd as Elmer Rice’s is ordinary. The back room of an eating 
house in a mid-western town which has been transformed into a 
Café des Artistes, a speakeasy run by Ma Speedy, ex-vaudevillian, 
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for the members of the two-a-day craft, is the setting for that War in 
Heaven which Mr. Barry describes in the novel version of the play. 
Dan Clancy, his hero, is an Irishman and a Catholic, as his name 
suggests. He is a man who has suffered many tribulations. Once a 
stagehand at James Concannon’s Globe Theatre, he has lost his job, 
his money, the sight of one eye. His child has died, his wife has left him; 
he is a broken man. But of one thing he is convinced: somewhere 
there must be an answer to the question of good and evil. God will 
tell him, if he can but reach Him. How Clancy finds not God but the 
power of evil masquerading as an Illusionist among the misery-ridden 
denizens in Ma Speedy’s Café des Artistes and how the Illusionist 
makes each person present tell the truth about himself to his own 
greater sorrow and ultimate undoing is the material of a strange and 
arresting evening in the theatre. In the end Dan Clancy is killed, when 
the press agent, Dickinson, tries to destroy the devil who has taken 
on the attributes of God. With the hand of death on his shoulder, 
Dan finally sees and proclaims the Truth and the Way. 

Philip Barry has a gift for evocative dialogue. His theatre speech 
has always been rich in overtones. When he was writing drawing-room 
comedy the implications were gay, nostalgic, witty in the best sense 
of brilliant innuendo. In Hotel Universe, with its psychoanalytical 
suggestions, his lines were freighted with mute anguish, with frustra- 
tion and despair. The dialogue in Here Come the Clowns conveys the 
same sense of further meanings, of circle after circle of intention out- 
side the reach of the actual phrase. In an interview published shortly 
after the opening, Mr. Barry remarked that the play was extremely 
simple. As simple, perhaps, as a pebble dropped into a pool, but, like 
the pebble, starting ripples of meaning which reach to distant shores. 
For Mr. Barry neither intended nor wrote a ‘simple fable’. The possi- 
bilities of his argument are manifold and his symbols can be inter- 
preted in a variety of ways. ‘I am interested only in the truth,’ 
says Max Pabst, the Illusionist, ‘but truth is so often an illusion!’ 

In the part of Dan Clancy, Eddie Dowling found a role after 
his own heart. He played it with a disarming sincerity which avoided 
none of its more sentimental pitfalls. Leo Chalzel as the Illusionist, 
in his effort to make clear the Mephistophelean connotations of the 
part, attitudinized in the spotlight to the destruction of all convic- 
tion. He broke the delicate fabric of stage illusion by his over-stressed 
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Richard Carver Wood 











HERE COME THE CLOWNS 


Philip Barry’s fantasy on the search for truth brings together in a back- 
alley tippling room a band of weary vaudeville performers. One by one, as 
they sit over their drinks, they have their beliefs and dreams snatched aw ay 
by a strange Illusionist who ‘draws them into conversation. Only Clancy, 
the unhappy sceneshifter, refuses to relinquish hope, though he finally 
learns that the wife whom he adores has always hated him. Eddie Dowling 
is cast as Dan Clancy, Russell Collins as a cynical press-agent and Leo 
Chalzel as the disturbing Illusionist. John Koenig’ S design for the speakeasy 
interior emphasizes the play’ s sensitive analysis of man’s misfortunes. 
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THE MERCHANT OF YONKERS 


Boris Aronson’s designs for the Thornton Wilder farce become progressively 
more flippant as the play increases in gaiety and nonsense. The setting 
for Miss Van Huysen’s drawing room, the final scene, combines the stage 
mannerisms of 1880 with touches of present-day surrealism. The perspective 
is painted instead of built, and birds, symbols of Miss Van Huysen’s own 
fluttering nature, are included everywhere in the ornamentation. Above the 
built pianoforte cats painted on the wall reach out for very real fruit. 











THE GENTLE PEOPLE 


Boris Aronson has ingeniously used a built perspective instead of a painted 
one in setting the Steeplechase Pier, which comes back several times as a 
kind of leitmotif in Irwin Shaw’s drama about Coney Island. Behind the re- 
ceding row of jetty lights the colorings of the sky are altered each time 
to fit the new situation. In the different uses of this setting, as well as 
in the steam bath and courtroom scenes, Mr. Aronson relies strongly on 
a painter’s technique to make the decor express the play’s action and moods. 
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EVERYWHERE I ROAM 


Arnold Sundgaard and Marc Connelly have fashioned from pioneer lore and 
recent history a pastoral drama which traces, across the last century, the 
American’s love and mastery of the soil, his separation from it through 
avarice and ambition, and his final return to it for contentment in post- 
Depression days. Dean Jagger and Katherine Emery play the symbolic 
young couple whose rural existences are swayed by Johnny Ap pleseed, by 
the industrialists who make them rich and ship away the flour barrels while 
other farmers starve, and eventually by the sheriff who seizes their property. 
Robert Edmond Jones has given the procession of events settings of beauty 


and simplicity, and Felicia Sorel’s idealized folk dances are filled with v igor. 
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performance as completely as did the mere presence of the four-foot- 
high Major who, in spite of the dignity of his reading, brought too 
acute a reality into the fictitious world which must be created on the 
stage. Russell Collins gave trenchant life to the hard-drinking, caustic 
press agent and the various forms of human maladjustment which 
were gathered in Ma Speedy’s back room were cleverly characterized 
by the various members of the cast. Robert Milton’s direction, how- 
ever, did not succeed in creating a unified effect nor in reconciling 
the contradictions in style and the conflict in method inherent in 
both the acting and the play. 


Glorious Morning, by Norman Macowan, which has had a long 
run in London, is also concerned with God, but where Clancy is 
seeking, Leda Veerkind has found Him. Hers is a faith based on vision, 
a faith at odds with the political religion of the totalitarian govern- 
ment under which she lives. In Burglitzia where ‘The State is All’, 
Leda’s proclamation of a higher duty leads to inevitable disaster. Her 
grandfather, family and all those who have listened to her are ar- 
rested and brought to trial. Even her friend and teacher, Professor 
Skaedia who is a friend of the Leader, cannot save her because her 
‘heresy’ strikes at the very foundations of autocratic power. At her 
trial and as she goes to execution, she proclaims man’s ultimate vic- 
tory over tyranny and his right to worship God as he knows Him. 
Touching as such a story might be in itself, its telling failed to carry 
the necessary dramatic conviction. The dialogue was wooden, the 
direction stiff. Except for one or two well-rounded performances in 
some of the smaller parts, as for instance Winston O’Keefe’s quiet 
and considered Professor Skaedia, the acting was uniformly undis- 
tinguished. Where a sustained inner emotion was needed to illuminate 
the role of Leda, Jeanne Dante could give only an effect of youth 
and peasant simplicity, while Lee Baker was no more than competent 
in the role of the grandfather. It may well be that events in Europe 
today are too violent to permit of their effective transposition to the 
stage. Plays such as Glorious Morning and Lorelei, though born of a 
generous impulse, seem like flickering candles held up before a rag- 


ing forest fire. 
Jacques Deval, whose Tovarich has amused and diverted England, 


France and America for several years, both wrote and staged Lorelei. 
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It was the story of a German scientist profoundly out of sympathy 
with the present regime in Germany. He had crossed the border and 
settled in Switzerland, where he waged a paper war against the ene- 
mies within his fatherland. But he had become dissatisfied with stand- 
ing at a distance from danger. He dreamed of martyrdom, of return- 
ing to the death that would inevitably await him, in order to shock 
the world into a realization of the state of affairs at home. At this 
moment a former student appeared on the scene. She was young, 
beautiful and in love, and the play collapsed in a welter of sentimental 
conflicts and the customary triangle between the distinguished scien- 
tist, his wife and the girl. 

Philip Merivale’s discouraged playing of the part of Eric Rumpau 
did not relieve the situation; nor was Doris Nolan’s personable ap- 
pearance in the unappealing role of Karen von Singall of much assist- 
ance. Viola Roache gave the necessary homely, good-humored touch 
to the Professor’s wife, but little could be done with a play which 
changed its mind so completely in mid-stream and had nothing but 
its good intention to redeem it. The only effective episode was con- 
tributed by Arnold Korff, who, with no more than a letter to read and 
one speech to make, succeeded in creating some revelatory and 
touching moments. 


The good intention involved in Spring Meeting, which came over 
from England in time for the Christmas holidays, is one which has 
proved fatal quite as often as any other — that of being merely enter- 
taining. In this case, however, M. J. Farrell and John Perry succeeded 
in their purpose. They concocted a gay comedy out of familiar in- 
gredients and set it down in the comfortable, littered living-room of 
an Irish country house. There, in a welter of chairs, sofas and tables, 
with marble statues on one side and trophies of the hunt on the other, 
with an inadequate fire burning on the hearth and a handsome silver 
tea service laid on the table, the family of Sir Richard Furze live and 
quarrel and make love in amiable disharmony. Sir Richard cares more 
for the well-being of his horses than for that of his daughters. His 
sister, Bijou, elderly and somewhat disintegrated, suffers from indi- 
gestion and a secret passion for betting on the races. His oldest 
daughter struggles with household finances on an insufficient allow- 
ance, while Baby Furze, the youngest, is restive and discontented with 
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the meagre life the father’s miserliness permits. There is in addition 
a typical stage butler who is full of wisdom and kindliness and knows 
that his place is not only to serve but also to keep order and discipline 
in the household. Romance is provided by a young protégé of Sir 
Richard’s, once stable-boy, now veterinary. The arrival of a former 
flame of the head of the house, a grass widow with a marriageable 
son, precipitates such action as an evening of sentiment and fooling 
requires. 

The New York production, like the original still running in Eng- 
land, was directed by John Gielgud, who assembled in London so 
excellent a cast for Broadway that it had all the qualities of an original 
company. It is difficult to imagine a more tacky, bewildered and 
malicious Aunt Bijou than the one Jean Cadell presented, or a more 
convincing combination of the unctuous and the avuncular than was 
James Woodburn’s butler. Aideen O’Connor as Baby Furze redeemed 
by her fresh presence and the mischievous glint of her performance 
the more saccharine moments of the second act. The direction and 
the acting caught all the humors the occasion provided, without 
overstressing what needed only to be lightly touched upon. Even the 
more obvious Irishisms of Arthur Shields as the gardener were not 
too emphatic, but took their place in a comedy that made its happy- 
go-lucky appeal to audiences in search of after-dinner diversion. 


Since ghosts are the fashion this year— there were three in Fabulous 
Invalid, one in Hamlet, five in American Landscape, and at least an 
illusion in Here Come the Clowns — it is not surprising that Sutton 
Vane’s whole boatload of bewildered spirits should again be moored 
in the confines of Broadway. Outward Bound may well be called a 
‘simple fable’. It is a comforting if admonitory glimpse into the here- 
after, intended to touch the heart rather than the mind, and still 
succeeding in its effort in spite of the fifteen years that have elapsed 
since it was first presented in New York. 

To those who enjoy acting, this revival of Outward Bound is 
chiefly delightful for the opportunity of seeing Laurette Taylor as 
the heaven-bound charlady. Her humorous, tender manner, her tenta- 
tive gestures, the broken, downward flutter of her phrase, her brogue, 
never too marked, the poignant undertow in her voice, all these make 
an admirable Mrs. Midgit, whose self-immolating motherhood is re- 
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lieved by a saving sense of humor. Bramwell Fletcher plays Prior 
in a high key, tense and excitable in his hysterical outbursts, and 
giving admirably an effect of youth that still holds the promise of 
possible redemption. Each member of the cast brings some helpful 
element to the whole. The Playhouse Company, under the aegis of 
William A. Brady and Robinson Smith, promises ‘to establish a 
permanent organization for the presentation of famous as well as new 
plays with the finest artists available’. It has started nobly. Let us 
hope its voyage will continue heavenward and that it will not provide 
any more pavingstones for an already overcrowded area. 


Other New Plays Tom Squire 
Broadway has a delightful habit of refusing to send theatregoers home 
completely dissatisfied. When the script goes to pieces, it always has 
some bright bit of acting or inspired stage set or brisk song-and-dance 
ready to save the evening from total loss. Great Lady, debited from the 
start with a plot direr than musicals usually get and a manner anti- 
quated enough to be a burlesque on itself, also had two credit entries, 
Irene Bordoni and a sparkling parade of costumes. Unfortunately 
most of the cast inside the costumes did not have Miss Bordoni’s 
nimble gift for making heavy lyrics seem light. Blossom Time, restored 
this Christmas to all its crepe-paper freshness of fifteen years ago, 
paused long enough in the manhandling of Schubert lieder to present 
Harry K. Morton, the vaudevillian, in one of the season’s spiciest 
moments of character cartooning. Michael Drops In and Window 
Shopping, two comedies too foolish to be very funny and proud of it, 
partially redeemed themselves by bringing back to Broadway Lee 
Patrick, queen of dead-panners, and George Sidney, still hilarious as 
he was in Potash and Purlmutter days. Even Don’t Throw Glass Houses, 
a skit about political -isms, though it tried to stone everybody to 
death with weighty repartee, was ornamented with some lively 
mimicry. 

Up in Harlem, the Negro unit of the Federal Theatre has trounced 
the tired-out lines of Androcles and the Lion into a jolly riot of activity. 
With Arthur Wilson as an almost perfect Androcles and Add Bates as 
the most agile of lions, the cast capers through the piece with an in- 
difference to innuendoes which G. B. S. himself would find charming. 
Manuel Essman’s sets and George Couvreur’s score, midway between 
chorale and cacophony, are as vigorous as the acting. 
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The English Scene 
ASHLEY DUKES 


WELFTH NIGHT is a difficult comedy, but What You Will has an 

everlasting fascination for producers and directors. That is why 
we see so many and fantastic palaces of Illyria, peopled by such 
strange Orsinos and Olivias and varied motley clowns, not to speak of 
Malvolios and Violas who can be anything romantics choose to make 
them. The dramatic reviewers are invited too often to this play, and 
the public has no time to forget it and remember it afresh. All this is 
true of England at any rate, and for the good reason that Illyria is 
even more English than the midsummer wood where Bottom enters. 
The deep mystery in it is Tudor mystery, and the fooling and the 
poetry and all it contains. But England and France being one in their 
essential understanding of such matters, there is no reason why a 
Frenchman should not make a supreme presentation of Twelfth Night 
(or at least What You Will) and succeed in evoking the romance of it 
as much as the humor. 

If Michel Saint-Denis fails to do this, as I think happens in his 
presentation at the Phoenix Theatre, it is not from any misunder- 
standing of the play itself. Time after time we are reminded by his 
quick intelligence that the looker-on at the Tudor game sees most of 
it. No one could ask for a more purely Shakespearean simplicity than 
is manifested here. Since the time when the rush-strewn stage with its 
coarse hangings had to convey palatial glories and the magic of the 
seashore, there can hardly have been anything simpler than the back- 
ground, almost a single set, that is used. Something too much of the 
toyshop creeps into its design, and the garden and other open-air 
scenes lack depth; but it would serve well enough if the playing were 
on the level kept by Viola (Peggy Ashcroft) or Sir Toby (Michael 
Redgrave). A Malvolio as distracted as that of George Hayes begins 
to disturb the composition, well as he understands the part; and 
though there is not one bad performance, there is little to transcend 
the general effect of a good school rendering of a Shakespearean classic. 
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The ‘producer’s play’ (as we call it here) has in fact scored one 
more victory over the artist who finds it such tempting game; and 
this in spite of the modest approach of Saint-Denis, who could not be 
more conscious of his poetic subject. It is no good proposing some 
form of preservation for Twelfth Night, such as a closed season for 
twenty or forty years. Long before next Christmas the producers and 
directors will be out again after the rare bird; and since one of them 
now and again hits the mark, as Granville-Barker did some while ago 
at the Savoy, nobody must blame them. But I personally hate to see 
an enterprise like that of Saint-Denis, a repertory season lasting many 
months, complicated by such a hazard. In the interpretation of Shake- 
speare’s fantastic masterpieces it is too easy to fail. 

The closing month of 1938 was almost a Shaw festival; which no 
one could have predicted who knew how completely events had put 
the topical drama out of date. The answer is that Shaw is never topi- 
cal, he only imagines himself to be so; and it is his own vigorous im- 
agination about the matter that helps to keep the Shavian legend 
alive. If these Hitlers and Mussolinis of Geneva, characteristically 
called Battlers and Bombardones, bore any relation to political fact, 
they would be intolerable. Just because they are not dictators and 
have nothing to do with them, it is possible to smile at the claim of 
this work to be ‘the play of the moment’. The spectator who does so 
can settle down to enjoy an argument proceeding somewhere through 
the space or void of human experience, on lines that never make 
contact with human feeling. The play is well presented in a big theatre, 
the Saville, which helps to heighten the sense of an old-fashioned 
political meeting. 

Old-fashioned, because those who really want to see Hitlers and 
Mussolinis on the stage, together with a Prime Minister and even a 
King and Queen, will look for them at Unity Theatre in a back street 
of the middle-London working-class district. The occasion is ‘a 
pantomime with political point’, Babes in the Wood, which has ar- 
rived many weeks ahead of other pantomimes in the calendar and will 
remain as far ahead of them in satire. To appreciate these things fully 
one must have a feeling for English burlesque, which breaks out every 
Christmas in orgies of sentiment and topicality. It was very likely an 
obvious inspiration to make the pair of robbers a pair of dictators, and 
the wicked uncle Neville Chamberlain, but it is an inspiration which 
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crams Unity Theatre to the doors every night and makes one tremble 
for the rash men who, after this, will produce West End pantomimes 
on which they have spent fortunes. Unity does not yet possess a 
public theatre of its own and perhaps would rather not be embarrassed 
with one, for that would mean submitting all scripts to the Lord 
Chamberlain (no relation to the Prime Minister above) and losing all 
the present interest of semi-clandestine performance. Nor would 
greater public appeal necessarily increase the audiences, for a club 
with a nominal subscription has excellent means of rallying support- 
ers. Scores of trade unions and clubs are now affiliated to Unity and 
bring in their members to buy seats en dloc. 

Only the permanent staff of this theatre is paid, and the company 
do their acting in relays, Babes in the Wood having two complete casts. 
All who appear on the stage are anonymous. Some of their work is 
first-rate by every professional standard, and this applies especially to 
the low comedy. Vaudeville tradition has deep roots in Cockney 
London, and flourishes without regard to political soil. The physical 
atmosphere of the house is pretty thick and the mental atmosphere 
vital. I should guess the proportion of men in the audience to be twice 
that in any other theatre of London. The simple-minded propaganda 
of the Left, which has markedly passed from pacifism to bellicosity in 
the last few months, is ‘plugged’ not only in dialogue but in song. The 
silk top-hat retains its pride of place as symbol of all that is hateful. 
Contrasting a Unity performance with those I have seen in New York 
under Federal Theatre auspices (‘One Third of a Nation’ for example) 
I should say the spirit of the English theatre is livelier and more 
positively rebellious. 

The plays of the younger communist poets make little or no appeal 
to this new audience, because their communism is an expression of the 
civil warfare existing in the middle class. In this respect Auden, 
Isherwood, Stephen Spender and others are English counterparts of 
Clifford Odets, whose Paradise Lost has just had a presentation in 
London by the Stage Society. They lack essential contact with the 
proletarian audience to which, in the final resort, they address them- 
selves. The production of the Odets play was satisfying because it 
brought out the author’s main thesis. Difficulties of accent and acting 
style did not prevent an English cast from understanding what the 
Gordon family were like, and what was the nature of the decay that 
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had overtaken them. But I think the play would have no more interest 
for Unity than the plays of Chekhov are said to have for the Soviet 
stage, where they are classified as documents of social history and 
class degeneration. 

The second Shaw play of the late autumn was a spirited revival of 
Man and Superman at the Old Vic, under Lewis Casson’s direction. 
Perhaps no one again will bring Robert Loraine’s mingled authority 
and humor to the part of John Tanner, but Anthony Quayle gave a 
good quizzical performance which blended well with the production as 
a whole. When this play was first done it was much less of a comedy, 
much more of a manifesto; and Enery Straker was the main relief. 
Today Straker is an old-fashioned character; nobody cares a hoot for 
the Life Force that urges Ann to the pursuit of her male prey; Oc- 
tavius as the embodiment of romanticism is almost negligible; but the 
play triumphs by wit and ingenuity alone. 

The newly-formed Sunday Theatre gave us Sanctity, by Violet 
Clifton, a poetic treatment of the thirteenth-century St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary. This bore signs of having been conceived as historical 
drama, though all the important outward happenings took place off- 
stage. The direction of E. Martin Browne, I think rightly, transferred 
it to the plane of religious mystery and brought out the full significance 
of a Chorus permanently grouped in an angelic framework. The 
speakers were illuminated only during their own passages and the eye 
never rested on them during the action of the play proper. A simple 
permanent set, built in the very shallow foreground, enabled the 
scenes to follow each other with little stress on lapse of time or change 
of place; and no properties besides furniture were used, their place 
being taken by appropriate gesture. Thanks chiefly to Marie Ney’s 
Saint, there were long periods of complete enchantment in this work. 
The verse was of a character to bring unassuming harmony to every 
scene and movement. The static nature of the action itself was made 
to emphasize the movement of Elizabeth along her path. It was not to 
be expected that one or two performances could realize every inten- 
tion of the author and director, but the whole experiment was far 
more satisfying than Sunday evenings with the dramatic poets have 
generally been. 

Traitor’s Gate (Duke of York’s) goes further by presenting the 
spiritual struggle of the English Reformation on the everyday stage. 
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BASIL SYDNEY AND MARGARETTA SCOTT as Sir Thomas More and 
Peg Clement, his beloved adopted daughter, in the London production of 
Traitor’s Gate, Morna Stuart’s dramatic study of the statesman and martyr. 





Neville Chamberlain is portrayed as the wicked uncle in Babes in the Wood, 
a lively ‘pantomime with political point’ now being produced with anony- 
mous casts at the Unity Theatre in middle-London’s working-class district. 





THE ENGLISH SCENE 


Henry Tudor does not himself appear in the play, which is one of its 
distinctions. The conflict takes place within the mind of Sir Thomas 
More, who is pressed by Church and State together to give the 
countenance of legality to the King’s divorce. The play is dark and 
confined, and for two acts it seems to move on a plane of historical 
truth which is insufficient to make it authentic material for drama. 
Then it rises suddenly to scenes of the first magnitude, within the 
Tower where More is imprisoned in the hope of breaking his spirit. 
The part of More is not a part for a great actor necessarily, but it does 
demand that ultimate sincerity which is possessed by the greatest. 
Basil Sydney brings to it a real understanding, but he cannot fuse the 
smiling character of More, who is always cracking his own private 
jokes about life and religion, with the character of the martyr. I think 
the dramatist, Morna Stuart, asked too much of him. This is a play 
that will find its proper audience more readily in the provinces, like 
Murder in the Cathedral, than in the London West End. 

In the New Year we are to see the renewal of an old feature of 
London theatre life. No other capital has so much time for matinees, 
which are a perfunctory business in Paris or Berlin and sometimes 
little better in New York. Certainly no other capital has had so many 
good plays produced for the first time at matinees, like the main 
works of Shaw, Galsworthy, Barker and others at the Court Theatre 
under the Vedrenne-Barker direction. Tuesday and Friday were then 
chosen because they were the least usual matinee days in other the- 
atres, so that they gave the casting director practically all the acting 
talent of London to choose from. The cost of a matinee production, 
compared with that of a production for an evening run, has always 
been fractional. John Gielgud, who is now engaged in the long run of 
Dear Octopus, has remembered this experience of long ago. Early in 
the New Year he is to present Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest 
for eight matinees at his present theatre, the Queen’s. He will play 
John Worthing, Edith Evans will be Lady Bracknell, Felix Aylmer 
the Dr. Chasuble, Leon Quartermaine the Lane, Angela Baddeley the 
Cecily Cardew, and so on. No one could assemble such a cast for an 
evening bill without a year of preparation, and the occasion should be 
notable. It would be most hopeful of all if it led to the bringing of new 
distinguished work to the stage through matinee production. Authors 
would even brave a ninety-five per cent female audience, with the re- 
maining five per cent dramatic critics, for such a result. 
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The Moribund Craft of Acting 


SIR CEDRIC HARDWICKE 


N A season so distinguished as the present, with performances like 
| Robert Morley’s Wilde, Maurice Evans’ Hamlet, Raymond 
Massey’s Lincoln and Walter Huston’s Stuyvesant, it is perhaps a 
little far-fetched to suggest that acting as an art seems to be dying. 
But I think of the younger actors when I say this. 

Nor is it more than passing strange that in the midst of all this 
superb performing one should complain of slow strangulation: great 
art, great acting, always come at the end of an epoch, not at its 
beginning. 

It may be possible that the younger actor will be able to meet the 
many new obstacles in his way and emerge as equal to the artists of 
any generation. But the way is difficult, more difficult perhaps than he 
realizes. Fashions have changed; points of view have shifted. It would 
not be amiss at this time to set forth what is in the way of good acting 
and what seems to be strangling it. 

Today the mode is to say that the actor is merely one cog in the 
machine, like the designer, the director, the author and the ticket- 
taker. Recently when the Moscow Art Theatre celebrated an anni- 
versary the hat-check girls were applauded equally with the directors 
and the actors. No one denies the cooperative nature of any theatrical 
enterprise; still less does he wish to make the function of the actor 
more important than it need be. But we seem to forget that it is the 
actor and only the actor who can make a play breathe. Until he 
speaks and moves, the play is a closet-drama, interesting perhaps but 
utterly lifeless. 

It is therefore with some slight amusement that I have heard 
playwrights say that a good play should be actor-proof. I have never 
heard a composer declare his concerto pianist-proof, but it has always 
made me think that, if our playwrights feel that the actor is an un- 
fortunate handicap in the creation of a work of art, a kind of necessary 
evil, they would be better off writing novels. The novel is actor-proof. 

The novel, too, has many advantages which the theatre cannot 
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offer. It is more free; it gives the writer greater scope. The novel is a 
better form in which to handle ideas or propaganda. The theatre, being 
the most explicit of the arts, demands ideas and truths in their most 
abstract form: poetic truths. 

Since Ibsen, however, playwrights have been more pleased to en- 
lighten us than to stir us. We have received sermons on divorce, youth- 
ful sinning, getting married and a variety of topics. The theatre for its 
own sake seems just a little shameful and not quite worth the atten- 
tion of an intelligent individual. Of course, a propaganda play can be 
great theatre; Ibsen and Shaw are master dramatists. But the same 
cannot always be said of those who have been influenced by them. 

In its search for realism the modern theatre has discarded many 
old techniques. The term theatric, for example, has come to be one of 
derision. Today all motivations tend to be clear, and all characteriza- 
tions sharply etched. Shakespeare knew better. Lear is one of my 
favorite parts, but I cannot for the life of me understand why the old 
man should be so foolish as to ask his daughters which of them loves 
him most. It is the actor’s task, however, to make this preposterous 
situation credible; nor is it surprising that a good actor does just that 
which we, in the quiet of our study, cannot do. And as for theatric, 
what could be more unrestrained, more turbulent than the picture of 
Lear at the end of the play? What contemporary modes of under- 
writing and underplaying could convey the old man broken by trag- 
edy, wild with grief? 

Shakespeare always allowed scope to the actor’s art, always left 
hidden, secret meanings for the actor to bring to light. Hamlet, of 
course, is the classic example: the pundits are still learnedly mulling 
over his motivations and his character. 

I have been playing Canon Skerritt in Shadow and Substance for 
more than a year now and I confess that outside the theatre there are 
many things the Canon does and says that I cannot fathom the 
meaning of. Brigid will have left him one moment quite charmed by 
her and the next the Canon sees of her he will be sharp and cross to 
her. That is, however, as it should be. Before the footlights there exists 
another world, not the ‘real’ world, and it has its own laws and mean- 
ings, its own spatial and temporal limitations. Mr. Paul Vincent 
Carroll has been willing to trust his effects to the actors; many of his 
contemporaries, I daresay, would not be so eager. 

Nor are the playwrights alone in their distrust of the actor. In 
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England I have directed plays, and when I chide the director I can 
take part of the blame. To the man who stages a play the actor is a 
kind of mimic who parrots back his every inflection and gesture. There 
was a time, I suppose, when actors champed under this kind of treat- 
ment but it is not evident today. I once directed a play in which the 
actors were given their sides some days before the first rehearsal. 
They came to that first reading, each one knowing every word of his 
part perfectly but without one bit of sense to it. They studied words 
mechanically; the rest they left to the director. 

Can I hear the voice of the playwright say, ‘That is just the reason 
why a part must be actor-proof. That is why we cannot trust our 
effects to the actor, why we must be sharp and precise. Leave it to the 
actor and you will have nothing more than a senseless repetition of 
words.’ 

But, I contend, the reason one encounters actors like these is that 
one has playwrights and directors like those who flourish today. The 
actor must bring to his part no intelligence, no understanding and a 
minimum of sympathy. He must look right, speak right and be able to 
follow directions. From long, sad experience the fledgling star knows it 
is wiser to study nothing more than words. 

In our day we have witnessed a hundred theories about training 
actors, most of which have been advanced by directors, regisseurs. 
There is much in these theories that is valuable. What is true in them 
is not particularly novel nor does it often consist of more than a 
technical restatement of verities our common sense tells us are true. 
One or two of them, like that of Stanislavski, have added to the body 
of knowledge about the craft of acting. But what I distrust in all of 
them is their tendency toward cultism, toward forming special little 
groups, which, though they give lip-service to ‘studying life’, do 
nothing more than function as circles where one may talk shop in- 
terminably. For after an actor has mastered the few principles of his 
trade, the place for him to study is in the world, people, if you please. 
A portraitist, after he has learned to put brush to canvas, is better off 
studying people than other portraitists. You would never have had 
Goya’s mordant studies of Spanish royalty, Greco’s pictures of the 
aristocrats, had they done all their studying inside their studios. How 
can a man whose every friend is an actor, who lives in an hotel or 
apartment with other actors, eats where they eat, wears what they 
wear, reads only the theatrical pages, play anything but an actor? 
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The modern theatre puts yet another obstacle in the way of the 
young actor. That is the stage designer. Now there are stage designers 
and there are men to whom a play is an excuse to erect some kind of 
circus, preferably on a revolving stage, which they must necessarily 
suffer actors to punctuate with speeches before the scene can change to 
permit another round of applause. What is wrong with some of these 
magnificent designs we have all admired? They are impressive, they 
are expensive, they are ingenious. Their only flaw is that they so re- 
duce the actor in stature as to change the focus of the whole play. 
Impressed by the technical dexterity of the designer we do not hear 
the actor or the author. That is why, incidentally, a mediocre play 
must have the best and most impressive settings money can buy. 

The very nature of the modern stage, even when the case is not so 
extreme as I have made it, relieves the actor of his old function of 
scenewright. When we can build a magnificent castle for our audience 
to see, why should our playwrights trouble to describe it as beautifully 
as Shakespeare does in Macbeth? Shakespeare had no modern lighting 
board, nor could he call upon the genius of the scene-builder; so to 
create a magic island he had to create magic poetry for the actor who 
plays Prospero. In a sense, therefore, the technical progress the 
modern theatre has made is the actor’s irreparable loss. Necessarily, 
he is called upon to do less and less. 

Though I am not an antiquarian and though I do not suggest to 
modern playwrights that they employ the old devices when they have 
newer techniques at hand, it is interesting to point out that one of the 
most beautiful plays of our day, Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, used a 
stage much like the Elizabethan and achieved much of its eloquence 
because the author asked of the theatre that it give him nothing more 
than four walls and a few lights: for the rest he depended on his own 
genius. 

As well as being sinned against, the modern actor sins against 
himself. Since the theatre began striving for realism, the actor, always 
an humble fellow, began striving for lifelike effects, too. His voice fell 
from the declamatory to the sweet, sugary tones of a crooner. Instead 
of gesturing and posturing, he now limits himself elegantly to flicking 
the ash from a cigarette or adjusting his shirt-cuffs under his jacket. 
It is of course perfectly true that there is no longer any necessity for 
the excessive gesturing of yesterday when stages were poorly lit and 
acoustics bad. But here is another instance where progress has hurt the 
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craft. The result is that today an audience must comprehend a play 
entirely with its ear and, since it has given up adequate gesture as 
being too theatric, acting has tended to become more and more in- 
articulate. The cult of the inarticulate reaches its height in Chekhov 
and it is not surprising that the modern actor is always little less than 
perfect in the Russian’s plays. 

Behind all this lies the contemporary trend toward realism in the 
theatre. No one wants to go back to the days when every room was 
the size of a room in Buckingham Palace. And it is quite natural that 
in a democratic era our theatre should concern itself with life as 
everybody knows it and lives it. But we have gone further. We have 
excluded the colorful, the dramatic, the excessive because it is too 
theatric. The fallacy behind the realistic theatre, I think, is that there 
is no reason to go to the theatre if it must consist only of the drab and 
commonplace, of events that could occur to any individual in a 
multitude. The world outside is too exciting, too full of conflict, of 
drama, of struggle, for us to care very much about the prosy problems 
of some petit-bourgeois merely because they transpire on a stage. 
Today the world is a theatre: we see men in politics as personalities 
engaging in a great drama in which we are at once spectators and 
participants. Politicians rant, they cry, they storm the very Heavens, 
they threaten, they perform before vast multitudes. Only the realistic 
theatre is still anxious about the problems of the little man. 

This is not to say that our theatre is all realism. Everywhere one 
sees evidence of growing poetic awareness on the part of dramatists, a 
growth of vision, a working with newer, more heroic materials. Max- 
well Anderson comes to mind for his historical plays and Robert E. 
Sherwood for his beautiful evocation of Lincoln, the hero. 

But these hopeful signs are not the rule. Otherwise, the realistic 
theatre is another evidence of the moribund craft of acting. In this coun- 
try these problems take on a very special significance. I have outlined 
the new problems all younger actors must face today; in America they 
are especially acute. You have so much here that is matchless, such an 
audience, such technical perfection, such a body of vastly talented 
young people, that you will forgive an Englishman for inquiring 
where — with some very honorable exceptions — are the American 
actors? Your actresses are the best in the world. But what of the men? 

Alfred Lunt is always a joy to watch; Walter Huston is a grand 
actor and there are many others that one could list easily and con- 
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JEAN CADELL AND JAMES WOODBURN, as the fussy and untidy old 
sister of the master of the house and the high-handed servant who humors 
her whims, bring to Spring Meeting two delightful bits of comic acting. 
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LAURETTE TAYLOR, Peg 0’ My Heart for many a year, returns to an ap- 
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fidently. But one October day I glance at the theatrical page and I 
see that Messrs. Massey, Evans, King, Lawson, Keith, Bruce, Digges, 
Morley and Bateman are engaged in leading roles. We await Messrs. 
Merivale, Kortner, Sokoloff, Homolka, Lukas, Waram, Oscar and 
Daniell. There is not an American actor in the list. What is it that 
makes the New York managers seek outlanders? 

I think Americans must soon begin to ask themselves whether the 
very structure of their theatre is not unnecessarily adding to the 
burdens under which acting is laboring. Does the American theatre 
hinder the development of the craft in so far as it offers no training for 
the very young actor? 

In England we have touring companies. It is possible for a young 
actor to master his craft in many years of touring and playing a mul- 
tiplicity of roles. We have repertory theatres all over the country. An 
actor can gain poise, technical assurance and authority by actually 
working before audiences. The young American actor Orson Welles 
began his career by taking advantage of the opportunities our theatre 
offers younger actors. An actor will never gain the experience he needs 
by interviewing managers, playing before cameras or lunching in the 
right restaurants. 

What, then, do you offer the younger actor here? Your tributary 
theatres, as you call them, can offer him some employment; but it is 
exceptional, not usual. Unselfish, theatre-wise people like Katharine 
Cornell and the Lunts are developing what amount to repertory com- 
panies and offer untold opportunities for the younger actors in their 
companies. The Mercury Theatre offers similar opportunities; the 
Group Theatre has developed a number of actors. There are in the 
hinterland, I am told, a few stock companies which employ profes- 
sionals. 

But all this is still not nearly enough. You have to develop hun- 
dreds and hundreds to get one great artist. The system must by its 
very nature be superabundantly generous. It requires more than 
individual effort. Today the only way a young American actor can 
gain experience is to be the perfect ‘type’ for a play and, luckily, find 
the play a hit. 

In a country where the psychology of the frontier still exists, most 
people, I daresay, expect success early and lavishly and dread the 
day-to-day work it demands. Thus I have often heard young Ameri- 
can actors tell me they have turned down jobs with stock companies 
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in, say, Louisville or New Orleans because they ‘would just be wasting 
a year’. It makes me wonder if I wasted a year playing in churches, 
hotel dining rooms and lecture halls in South Africa in 1913? 

Now you can say that all these things I have been pointing out are 
true enough but that it has been ever thus with supreme genius — yet 
somehow it will emerge, whatever the conditions. I will not deny it. 
There is something mystic, unknowable about genius: the spark is 
there and it fires us. An inexperienced child can make technically 
competent people seem cold and lifeless. But in truth I have not 
presumed to speak of supreme genius: that does not bear speaking 
about except perhaps by geniuses, of which I know I am not one. | 
have really been speaking of competent, fine craftsmen. They must be 
developed. And we can tell how well the system functions by examin- 
ing the performances in the lesser parts. 

Our theatre can learn much from yours, but in almost every English 
play you will find the small parts played to perfection. The dramatist 
Somerset Maugham, when he came to writing his artistic testament, 
The Summing Up, singled out only one actor for special mention, not a 
star, sometimes not even featured, an actor who has played small 
roles in Mr. Maugham’s plays and played them perfectly: Mr. C. V. 
France. When a dramatist does that, he does more than pay polite re- 
spects to a few stars: he pays tribute to an institution. And the reason 
you will find these small parts played so beautifully is that the English 
theatre, for all its faults, gave the actor just the training and experi- 
ence he needed to do his job well. 

Where — lacking a system of touring companies, stock companies, 
repertory theatres — is America to recruit its leading actors ten or 
fifteen years from today? 

People are afraid of a ‘shortage’ of good playwrights. It is a justifi- 
able concern. But how much more acute not to have actors — trained, 
capable actors! Mr. John Golden and the Dramatists’ Guild are giving 
some thirty fellowships to young playwrights. Americans must now 
ask themselves if they are doing enough for their younger actors. Are 
they being given every opportunity to master the tools of their craft? 
The very nature of the modern theatre, as I have shown, militates 
against the growth of the art of acting: it now stands still and indeed 
loses much of its old function. But the structure of the theatre, which 
is man-made, should not as well be permitted to hamper the develop- 
ment of a body of fine actors. 
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High Jinks at the Music Box 


Noel Coward Rehearses Beatrice Lillie 


in Set to Music 


MORTON EUSTIS 


Drawings by Lily Cushing Emmet 





¢ oa-p!’ — Noel Coward claps his hands, runs up the rough 

\ \ ramp connecting the orchestra with the stage, throws up one 
hand to shade his eyes from the light which floods the stage and stands 
motionless facing the empty house. The pianist, seated at the left, 
stops playing in the middle of a beat. Four couples in day clothes, who 
have been fox-trotting on the stage, which is bare except for a few 
wooden chairs and some scenery stacked against the walls, stop 
dancing and look at Coward. The actor-playwright-director holds his 
brooding pose for a moment of complete silence, then whirls around to 
the pianist and snaps his finger: ‘I’ve got it. Right! Ready to start. 
Now watch, everybody.’ The piano player breaks into the opening 
bars of ‘The Party’s Over Now’, a gaily plaintive melody, and Cow- 
ard, every inch the dancer, paces out steps for the chorus. Once, twice, 
three times, he goes through the routine, a sweep of his arm indicating 
to each couple when he is playing their bit. Then — ‘We'll try it all 
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together now.’ He starts the chorus on the dance — it is really more 
of a walk — and executes it with them, setting the tempo and beat 
with vibrant, expressive gestures and movements of his feet and body. 
He does a step in front of one couple, then waves them off the scene to 
skip across the full length of the stage — without missing a beat — 
and does the same thing, with variations, with another couple. By 
the time that he has guided each pair into the wings, and given a 
one-man show of extraordinary virtuosity in doing so, he claps his 
hands together; the music stops; the boys and girls stroll on; Coward 
motions the whole group back to their point of entrance as he chats 
with the stage manager. 

“Do it again, please.’ — He stands at the left, his arms poised like 
a band leader. The pianist bangs out the chords; the first couple stroll 
on. ‘No, wrong beat!’ — Coward hums the opening bars; his arms 
drop to his side and he takes two buoyant steps forward. ‘Get it?’ 
He raises his arms: ‘Right!’ The music starts again. The chorus goes 
through the number — uninterrupted this time — while Coward taps 
out the beat with his feet, sways his body and his arms slowly in time 
to the music and appears to be in another world. The moment the 
last couple have gone off, he walks brusquely centre-stage — all his 
movements while rehearsing are agile, staccato — ‘All right, it’s 
coming. Start from the beginning again, please.’ He comes down the 
ramp into the orchestra whistling the air, leans over to exchange 
a joke with Beatrice Lillie, who is sitting in the darkness of the audi- 
torium. He is silhouetted in the aisle against the bright lights on the 
stage, a lithe and agile combination of Stokowski and Benny Good- 
man, as he ‘conducts’ the boys and girls — over and over again — 
in a simple routine that won’t play for more than a minute or so when 
‘the show is on’. 


Rehearsals for Set to Music have been in progress for almost a week 
at the Music Box Theatre; the cast know their lines fairly well by 
now though some of them still carry their ‘sides’. Coward apparently 
believes in having the whole company on hand, chorus, principals and 
all, at every rehearsal, not in the American method of rehearsing a 
musical comedy all over the town and then assembling the bits in 
the last frenzied moments before the try-out. He also believes, after 
the first week or so, in doing the skits as nearly as possible in the 
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sequence in which they are to be unrolled. “It helps to give you a feel 
of the whole show,’ he says. Of course, Set to Music is not a mammoth 
spectacle; there are only eighteen show girls, eight or ten chorus men, 
six or eight principals, and one star, Beatrice Lillie by name. But 
from the intense and painstaking supervision Coward devotes to each 
scene — every gesture, even — it seems unlikely that he would ever 
resort to the method of preparation so common in our song and dance 
theatre. 

You have only to watch Coward once rehearsing to realize that, 
for better or worse, the show that bears his name will be a 100 percent 
Noel Coward show when it is introduced to the public — even though, 
as in this instance, he is not appearing in it. His versatility, his theatre 
sense, is nowhere seen to better advantage than in the grind of day 
and night rehearsals. He is everywhere; he does everything; he knows 
exactly what he wants. Singing, dancing — every variety from tap to 
ballet, playing every part except that of Miss Lillie (and who but Bea 
Lillie could play that role?) he infuses the whole cast with a sense of 
his enthusiasm and craftsmanship as he drills them mercilessly, but 
with patience and good humor. And yet, when the actor has something 
to offer on his own, he is wise enough to let well enough alone. 


“Night is over. Dawn is breaking’ — Penelope Dudley Ward and 
Hugh French, the juvenile leads, go into the verse of ‘The Party’s 
Over Now’, while Coward, on stage again, paces round them, giving 
them the beat of the song with a soft tap dance. ‘Wait a minute,’ he 
breaks the number and turns to the pianist. ‘I don’t want it to drag. 
If it drags it’s spoiled. Now try it again and let them hear the melody.’ 
They sing it again, and again Coward interrupts. ‘It’s not “the mu-sic 
of-an-hour-ago”, Hugh. That’s Bing Crosby. It’s,’ he sings, exagger- 
ating the emphasis this time, ‘“‘the mu-sic of an hour ago”’. Do you see 
what I mean? You’ve got to sing each word.’ French tries it. ‘That’s 
better. Now start from the beginning and — Wait a minute, every- 
body. When you’re singing, remember in your mind all the beginnings 
of the words. If you jump onto them from the top, get above them, 
instead of leading up to them, they'll sound like something and, what’s 
more, they'll be heard. Never run a whole phrase into one line. Your 
line, Pempy, for instance, in Mad About the Boy, you sing it: “If-he- 
was-real-enough-I-couldn’t-tell’’. It ought to go,’ he sings, ‘“‘If he was 
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et real enough I couldn't” — pause — “‘tell”’, 
a _ | then, with emphasis, “But, like a silly 
¢ if | } . fool 1—fell”. And let me hear each 
1S, Va word. I know this is hypercritical. But 
it’s important. All right. We'll do it 
again.’ 

He sings the number with them this 
time, taking French’s part first and then 
Miss Ward’s; then they go into the brief 
dance routine — all three of them, Cow- 
ard in front, exaggerating each move and 
gesture, over-emphasizing every beat a 
little to point up the effect. Then, watch- 
ing them: ‘Would you like to move a 
little on that beat, Pempy? You don’t 
have to if you don’t want to, but I think 
it might give just a little more zip to the 
scene.’ 

Miss Lillie, in a red blouse, a black 
skirt, a green hat with a little veil trail- 
ing behind it, saunters on stage for her 
cue. ‘All right. Come on, Dicky’ — 
Coward waves French and Miss Ward 
off, on their cue, and Richard Haydn and 


a girl come on and sing a new reprise of 
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the song. ‘That’s very nice,’ Coward clicks 
his fingers. ‘All right, Bea-dle-dy.’ 

Miss Lillie appears in the doorway, indi- 
cated by two chairs. It’s been a marvelous 
party, she tells her hostess effusively. She 
was the ‘first to arrive and the last to 
leave’. ‘Hurry, Bea,’ Coward whispers, 
‘You won’t have enough time before the 
song cue.’ She sweeps forward, looks from 
side to side, throws her arm in the air, yells 
‘Taxi’, and bursts into laughter. A bored 
and sleepy taxi-driver saunters on, scolds 
Miss Lillie for making so much noise. She 
nestles her head on his obliging bosom, at a 
peculiar angle, and begins a patter song 
describing the party she has just attended. 
Bibulous guests were raffling off various 
nations, it seems, and ‘Grace got the 
giggles’ — pause, a heightening of the 
shoulders, a stiffening of the muscles, a 
wild gleam in the eyes, a ridiculous gesture 
— ‘And gave me... JaPAN!’ ‘Japan’ 
comes out in a shriek of astonishment, fol- 
lowed, as her body relaxes, by a gust of 
inane laughter. ‘I coudd-n’t have liked it 
more.’ She puts her arm through the taxi- 
driver’s and pulls him off stage, laughing 
and talking. You can’t hear a word she says 
until, as she nears the wings, one hand 
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shoots up, her shoulders pull back, ‘I’ve been to a —’ A side glance, 
almost a wink at the audience; her hand starts a downward sweep — 
‘MAR-velous!’ — thes wing of her arm rockets her towards the wings, 
and ‘party’ is pronounced sotto voce as she exits. 

“That’s good, Bea. . . . Now the whole scene from the beginning 
— to see how little everyone can remember.’ Coward’s clipped accents 
interrupt the laughter. 

He smiles and hurries down into the house. ‘And remember, keep 
the weight on the front of your feet; otherwise you all seem to be 
pulling back and there’s no lift to the scene. Right!’ He picks up the 
orchestra leader’s baton and literally drives the scene forward; it comes 
to life; it has swing and precision; the sentimental banality of the song 
seems charming for the first time. ‘Don’t let it down. Don’t let it 
down,’ Coward calls as he swings the baton over his head. ‘That’s 
much better. . . . But I tell you what, Dicky,’ he runs on stage, 
“We might just as well face it. It’s a tragic moment. I think we’ll drop 
your refrain. It’s good but it doesn’t add anything to the number.’ 
Haydn takes the blow good-naturedly; he had expected the demise ear- 
lier. ‘Don’t bother about your entrance, Bea. We'll do “Opening 
Night”’.’ 

Now Coward is supervising the placing of the props. ‘The dressing 
table’s got to be further upstage, Tony, and cheat a little with the angle 
so that everyone can see Bea when she’s sitting there. . . . All right. 
Start!’ He watches intently as three of an actress’ suitors, waiting in 
her dressing room, show her maid the jewels they have bought her. 
‘No. No. No!’ he claps his hands and steps forward. ‘I want you 
to take your voices above what you’re saying. I want a sharp sound. 
Remember you’ve got to be heard way up there’ — he points to the 
balcony — ‘and we’re going to be in a much bigger theatre in Boston. 
Now try it again, with a high tone, with sharpness. Get it right up. If 
you get it too high, I’ll tell you.’ This time they almost shout. ‘Listen,’ 
Coward stops them, ‘it’s a question of pitch, not of noise. When you’re 
on the stage you’ve got to get a little higher edge to your voice than 
you do in real life, but you don’t have to shout. Listen to me now.’ 
He speaks the lines, hardly seeming to raise his voice, but each word 
can be heard clearly all over the house. ‘See what I mean. Right!’ 
He clicks his fingers, strolls to the side. The scene proceeds; it has more 
edge. ‘Don’t let the tempo drop,’ Coward calls out; he beats the time. 
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Applause is heard off stage and Miss Lillie comes on with the line: 
‘Shut it out, Daisy. Shut — it — out! I can’t dear it!’ She puts both 
hands to her head to drown out the sound. ‘What’s the matter, 
darling?’ one of her admirers asks. ‘Nothing,’ she responds, with tragic 
mien, and sits down wearily. ‘Everything.’ She turns to look at them 
and slumps back. ‘Absolutely perfect, Bea-dle-dy,’ Coward calls out. 








One by one, her suitors present their gifts and Lillie comments on 
them as she seizes them avidly: rubies — ‘such cru-el stones, aren’t 
they?’ — diamonds — ‘lovely, so cold’ — pearls, that belonged to the 
man’s mother — ‘and did they make her happy?’— biting the pearls as 
she takes them. ‘Splendid!’ They build up the scene as they go along, 
Coward making this point, Lillie that. When Lillie dismisses her beaux 
with the announcement that she is ‘utterly and completely exhausted’, 
her head slumps forward and she barely has the energy to snap it back. 
It is ‘life’ that has done this to her; ‘/ife!’ 

She raises her hand limply above the table. One of the men kisses it, 
Another comes up. ‘Wait,’ Miss Lillie says. “We'll try it another way.’ 
She holds her arm out, the wrist arched up. The man kisses her hand, 
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and she lets her whole arm fall with a thud onto the table. ‘ Marvel- 
ous,’ Coward calls out as he runs up to play the man’s part opposite 
Miss Lillie and to time all his movements and gestures carefully. 
“He mustn’t seem to notice that she has done anything queer. Right!’ 
He watches them go through it again. This time, as she drops her arm, 
the fall makes her body jerk in the opposite direction so that she al- 
most slips off the chair. She holds up her hand for the next man to 
kiss, lets it fall again. ‘No, that’s not good. Let me try it over.’ Out 
goes her hand; the man kisses it. This time she leaves her arm sus- 
pended for a fraction of a second, then slowly and gracefully lets it 
float down to the table. This gets an instantaneous laugh from the 
company and a warm note of approval from Coward. ‘I’m afraid this 
scene’s going to be funny, Bea. . . . Look, I’ve thought of something. 
When you put out your hand the second time, shift the pearls you’re 
holding, then make a quick grab for them so that he won’t get them. 
You'll vary all these bits, of course, once you get an audience reac- 
tion; but let’s get as many of them set now as possible. Right!’ 

When Miss Lillie — alone at last — begins her song: ‘Weary of it 
all’, Coward dances it out beside her, beating the tempo for the piano 
player with his hands. She comes to the lines: ‘Caviar and grouse in 
an overheated house’ and her whole body seems to crumple with world 
weariness; then, suddenly, completely unexpectedly, and out of time 
with the music, she galvanizes herself into a mine of energy and 
sweeps forward to sing her next lines in a throaty hot-cha voice, her 
body swaying in swing rhythm. The whole cast, including Coward, 
break into peals of laughter. Lillie, as swiftly as she has cast it off, 
replaces the mantle of jaded, sophisticated weariness and walks, with 
her back to the audience, towards the exit singing: ‘I’m so weary’ — 
Pause, a droop of her head — ‘weary’ — she picks up her evening 
cloak in pantomime — ‘weary’ — she is at the door now, she wiggles 
her hips faintly — ‘of it’ — she starts to go out, then just when you 
expect the ‘all’ to come out, she suddenly turns so that her profile 
faces the audience, bursts into harsh, maniacal laughter and exits. 
The shock of the laugh — no one has heard it before — renders the 
cast almost speechless, then the whole company breaks down com- 
pletely. ‘That pulled it up, Noel, didn’t it?’ Lillie says. She cocks one 
finger in the air, screws her mouth a little, then she, too, starts to 
laugh. 


As you watch Miss Lillie in one incredible absurdity after another, 
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keeping the company convulsed in rehearsals, even when she does the 
same scene over and over, you begin to realize how much the projec- 
tion of comedy depends on timing, on the physical line of the body in 
gesture and movement, and on the sound pattern of a performance. 
You see, also, how much these elements spring from ‘the infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains’, rather than from divine comic inspiration. 

“The simple movements on the stage’, as Coward explains to an 
actor in relation to a dance step, ‘only look spontaneous if they are 
studied over, and over, and over. You must know exactly how many 
steps to take to reach your partner and you must take the same num- 
ber of steps each time you do it. Otherwise it will look sloppy. Spon- 
taneity on the stage is only possible in movements and nuances which 
are superimposed after you've got a rigid pattern.’ 

To say that Miss Lillie is funny only because she has a superlative 
comedian’s technique is, of course, foolish. The light of real comic 
genius sparkles from beneath her dark eyelashes, radiates from each 
of the unexpected angles of her countenance, and illumines every 
motion and gesture she makes. But she would never be the Mistress 
of the Absurd if her technique were less sure. Her most inspired mo- 
ments of spontaneous comic combustion would only pop and fizzle if 
they were not executed with perfect timing and the use of every trick 
in the comedian’s bag. 

Miss Lillie never delivers the comic thrust of a speech without 
reacting to it by some movement, however imperceptible; she never 
makes a gesture with her hand which is not reflected in a twist of her 
torso, a crook of her knee, a tightening, or a loosening, of her muscles. 
Let her toss her hand absurdly forward and her back will respond 
(when the laugh has subsided) by a sudden stiffening which throws her 
posterior into relief, gaining another laugh, which she will top by a 
slight, but surely a refined, wiggle. The ‘line’ of her performance is 
always pliable and angular—always, that is, until she wants to get a 
comic effect by making it motionless and straight. It always has con- 
trast. So it is with the ‘sound’, which is measured to fit and to enrich 
this ‘line’. It is, with the sound, a question of crescendo here and piano 
there; of suddenly beating a slow tempo (or an unresponsive audience) 
into quivering alertness by an unexpected increase in the volume of 
tone — one of Miss Lillie’s favorite, and most favored, tricks. 

There is something else, much harder to put your finger on, which 
illuminates Miss Lillie’s playing — a quality which differentiates the 
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great artist, in any field, from the merely competent one — the power 
to make some comment of her own on anything she essays. She sings a 
ditty about a party on the Riviera in which the denouement is, to say 
the least, unexpected. It always gets a laugh. But the laugh is twice as 
big when Miss Lillie, either before or after the climax (she varies this 
at rehearsals), looks at the audience with an expression of horrified 
amazement or of enraptured understanding, as if to say: ‘Have you 
ever heard of such a party?’ taking them into her confidence. In an- 
other scene she stands angrily on stage as the chorus insists on singing 
‘Ah! Ah! Ah!’, preventing her from starting in on her next verse, and 
pushes one foot out in a petulant pose. That is the comic statement; the 
comment comes when, a moment later, drawing her shoulders to- 
gether, she looks down over the peak of her nose and stares at her foot 
with mock incredulity. 

“All right. Let’s get on to the next scene,’ as Coward puts it. “And 
remember, boys,’ he is poised on the edge of the runway, ‘I want 
sharpness, vitality, brilliance, talent and charm!’ He clicks his fingers 
and hurries into the orchestra. But the next scene has to wait until 
the evening session because a Mr. Winston, the stage manager an- 
nounces, is here to measure the men for shirts and to get Mr. Coward’s 
approval of the patterns. And the ‘fine patrician quartet of us’ which 
sings of England’s stately homes goes down to the men’s room to be 
fitted instead of acquainting the company with the fact that: 


‘Our duty to the nation, 
It’s only fair to state, 
Lies not in procreation 
But what we procreate. 
And so we can cry 
With kindling eye, 
As to married life we go, 
What ho! for the stately homes of England!’ 
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SET TO MUSIC 


‘Midnight Matinee’, a high-lighted spot in Noel Coward’s deft revue, brings 
forward Beatrice Lillie as Mrs. Roundtree, maladroit promoter of a fashion- 
able costume party. The scene is cleverly jammed with an assortment of hi- 
larious misfortunes and faux pas. With royalty i in the box and the best people 
on the stage in the trappings of Cleopatra and Joan of Arc, Lady Blessington 
and Salome, things get steadily worse and Miss Lillie has plenty of chances 
for her inimitable camping and dead- -pannery. Richard Haydn, English 
comic, plays the flurried master of ceremonies. Gladys C Calthrop has helped 
the scene’s mad tone with a setting that is simple, but sufficiently facetious. 





Lucas and Pritchard 


KNICKERBOCKER HOLIDAY 


Out of pages from the early history of Manhattan, a sure lyric sense and 
some points of political satire Maxwell Anderson has constructed the book 


for a cultured musical comedy, which Kurt Weill decorated with plenty of 


‘waren melodies and attractive orchestrations. One of the best tunes ts 


anded over to Walter Huston, who, as Peg-Leg Stuyy esant, the singing dic- 


tator, is not above a tune or a quarrel with the town’s liveliest blades. 





2 Ane er tetany: 


‘Toward a Lyric Theatre 
IRVING KOLODIN 


coop test of the vitality of any idea is the extent to which it is in 
A the air at a given time. From a number of sources the indications 
have come in the last few months that music and the theatre are 
working towards a closer relationship than ever before. It is evident 
that musicians are eager for the stimulation that the contemporary 
theatre holds for them, and that the theatre is willing to give music 
another chance, despite the violation of that confidence manifest in 
conventional opera. The discussion of the subject (initiated in the 
October THEATRE ARTS) may thus be profitably directed to certain 
practical aspects of the situation. 

Since the appearance of that article (“ConcertHall Into Theatre’) two 
quite different shows with music have come to Broadway. One, the 
Maxwell Anderson-Kurt Weill Knickerbocker Holiday, was mentioned 
in it as an appealing prospect of the winter season; the other, Rodgers 
and Hart’s The Boys from Syracuse, was not mentioned, since it is the 
kind of production that is almost always at work in the fertile minds 
of this team and, if it had not issued under one name, would have ap- 
peared under another. Each is an excellent specimen of its particular 
kind of craftsmanship, and each provides the reasonably receptive 
theatregoer with a pleasurable and literate evening. Almost as if fore- 
ordained, they illustrate two opposite tendencies in the musical 
theatre: the nominally conventional but actually enterprising play 
with music (Knickerbocker Holiday) and the nominally enterprising 
but actually conventional music with play (The Boys from Syracuse). 

One could cite a number of illuminating episodes from each to 
make a critical point about Weill or Rodgers, Anderson or Hart, but 
both are more interesting for their bearing on a larger consideration. 
What is the future of the lyric theatre in America, either on our local 
Broadway, or on the Main Streets and Central Avenues elsewhere in 
the country? Is it possible for a commercial producer with energy and 
taste to invite the Coplands, Blitzsteins and Thomsons (or any of 
their colleagues) into a collaboration, or must they take refuge in the 
same old round of patrons, subsidies and deficits? Can the Rodgers, 
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Porters, Kerns and Arlens transcend their background and justify the 
attention of the new audience for the musical theatre? 

Superficially, one might cite Knickerbocker Holiday as an example 
of a work written by an ‘artistic’ composer flourishing in a competitive 
market, and say that what was possible for Weill should be possible 
for Fred Smith, ex-Yale, and Peter Jones, ex-Juilliard. But that would 
be a disastrously superficial view of the facts. For Weill is not a com- 
poser of traditional background who has suddenly turned to the 
theatre because it offers him more congenial opportunities, a larger 
audience for his particular talents. He is a man who has served an 
arduous apprenticeship in the various Bihnen of pre-Nazi Berlin, 
learned the secret of writing, for only a dozen men, an orchestral score 
that is a complete artistic entity, sharpened his sense of dramatic 
effectiveness on the flint of practical experience, thereafter producing 
such cameo masterpieces as the Dreigroschenoper and Mahogany. 

All this is important because it explains the willingness of the 
Playwrights’ Producing Company to risk in his hands the success of a 
venture that cost $60,000 to mount and prepare for Broadway, to 
give him the collaboration of such a star as Walter Huston, such 
singers as Ray Middleton and Jeanne Madden, a conductor (Maurice 
de Abravanel) whose previous employer was the Metropolitan Opera 
Association. The responsiveness of any creative artist to a given sub- 
ject is always a hazard, and Weill might have produced a dull and 
dispiriting score for Anderson’s excellent book rather than the en- 
trancingly bright and vital one which he did. But of this much his 
collaborators were assured: His score would be musicianly, workman- 
like and playable both in the musical and the dramatic sense. He 
would not conceive his work, as Gershwin did his Porgy and Bess, for 
an orchestra of unwieldy size and inflexible proportions. His score, 
when completed, could be played by an orchestra costing no more 
than $1,000 a week, whereas the expense to Gershwin’s producers 
was a staggering $3,780 (with the conductor, more than $4,100). Or, 
in terms of proportion to the weekly salary list for each production, 
25 percent for Weill against 50 percent for Gershwin. 

If Gershwin had been reared against the background that Weill 
was, it is possible that Porgy and Bess might have doubled its life in 
New York, and continued to run indefinitely elsewhere, for it was 
playing to $15,000 weekly income when it closed. But Gershwin’s 
success in the commercial theatre made it unnecessary for him to 
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learn the art of scoring effectively for a small orchestra; that was a 
task delegated to another man, a specialist. Consequently, when he 
came to fortifying his ideas with his own handiwork from beginning to 
end, it was in terms of conventional opera, elaborate traditional 
scoring that required a certain complement of instruments for each 
choir. After a few weeks, when it became apparent that the receipts 
would not support the expense of two-score musicians, Gershwin was 
willing to trim the size of his orchestra; but it could only be reduced 
by a dozen or so, for important strands in the texture would otherwise 
have been sacrificed. 

These were circumstances peculiar to Gershwin, founded on his 
rich native talent, and its ready salability. But what of another 
young musician, one who has a modest if not an overwhelming talent, 
a desire to work seriously in the musical theatre, and enough tradi- 
tional background, as a composer, to justify the pursuit of those 
desires? He would find that the established conservatories, being 
conservators of the past and not fertilizers of the future, would 
equip him for every exigency but earning his living as a composer. The 
practical opportunity for working, as a student, in the musical theatre, 
would be the most meagre, and then most likely as a répétiteur for a 
laboratory production of La Serva Padrona. 

Plainly such equipment would not be the kind to warrant a risk by 
a commercial producer of any such sum as the $60,000 involved in 
Knickerbocker Holiday, or even a quarter of it. Granted that he would 
be willing to begin his career much more modestly — even, say, in a 
purely cooperative venture — what would he find? He would find 
within his reach such indispensables as singers, actors, a director, per- 
haps a scenic designer and certainly a theatre, all available on a basis 
of artistic partnership. But his plans would then have to be aban- 
doned for he could not get orchestral musicians, stagehands or elec- 
tricians on such a basis, or in any comparable way. 

It is the remarkable but no less regrettable fact that the musicians’ 
union makes no distinction between a group of young, serious, un- 
profit-minded people, interested solely in developing their talents in 
the practical theatre, and a commercial producer who hires five Holly- 
wood stars, builds a revue around them, and prays for a killing. The 
minimum wage for which an orchestral musician is permitted to work 
in New York is $56 a week, a rate applicable only to theatres operating 
under a contract with the union (a subject that will be discussed 
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subsequently). If the theatre has no contract, a ‘penalty price’ is 
enforced, for which the rate is $75. This applies only to dramatic 
shows in which the music is incidental, for which a minimum of four 
men is stipulated. More elaborate scoring is classed either as musical 
comedy or opera (depending on the judgment of the local), and, 
according to the price scale of the house, is rated from $80 (for class C 
houses) to $128 a week for the Metropolitan’s players. Class B opera 
(such as the Hippodrome or the San Carlo) requires an orchestral 
scale of $90 a week. Thus the Metropolitan, which annually loses 
about $150,000 and employs eight or nine times as many musicians 
as any other house in town, has to pay more for them than a producer 
who might make a tidy fortune on a musical show and its sale to the 
movies! 

It is not unusual for an enterprising young musician with an ideal, 
talent and ideas, to win the tentative consent of orchestral musicians 
for collaboration in a non profit-making enterprise, only to find that 
their own desires have no influence on the conditions they must obey 
as members of the union. Certainly it is not the intention of this 
writer, or of any reasonable person, to quarrel with the idea of union- 
ization, or to deny the enormous benefits that have been won for 
musicians — and could not have been won otherwise — through 
organization and leadership. Yet it is equally plain that an organiza- 
tion which has not the broadness of outlook, or the elasticity of 
ideology, to distinguish between projects designed solely for the ad- 
vancement of an art and those which are purely commercial, cannot 
command the respect or the enthusiastic support of those who are most 
in sympathy with its genuine problems. The only factor that is recog- 
nized is an employer-employee relationship; that an artistic problem 
might somehow be ground into dust between these opposing forces is 
totally ignored. 

How this rigidity of operation affects a production which was purely 
experimental, with the most valid kind of artistic purpose, may be 
illuminated by a reference to the Denby-Copland Second Hurricane, 
which was given at the Neighborhood Playhouse on Grand Street, 
in April 1937. Although there were months of labor involved in writing 
and composing the work, the authors each received only $100 for the 
premiére and two subsequent performances. The conductor, who pre- 
pared the score in more than fifty choral and ensemble rehearsals, was 
paid $200. Since the work was written for children of high-school age, 
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principals from the Professional Children’s School were used, and for 
unlimited work and effort each received $30. An amateur chorus co- 
operated without pay. However, the orchestra — which contributed a 
total of sixteen hours in rehearsals and performance — was paid 
$1,050, or $50 a man for each of the twenty-one required. This was for 
a production that earned no producer a profit, and was as thoroughly 
cooperative as any undertaking could be. 

It is not impossible that a group minded to produce the works of 
Cimarosa, Mozart, Offenbach, Johann Strauss and certain contempo- 
raries that do not fit into the frame of a large opera house could be or- 
ganized on a largely similar basis. No one would deny that such an 
enterprise would satisfy a long-existent artistic need in New York 
(where it might play for two months in the winter) or elsewhere in the 
country (where it could be sent on tour in the spring and the fall). 
But in any such calculation, the cost of orchestral musicians is in- 
evitably the barrier to realization. Such an enterprise as the Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra, which has been struggling for a foothold in New 
York, is granted concessions only in a certain number of free rehears- 
als. When it performs each member must be paid union scale, even 
though the players palpably do not supplant other union members, and 
the venture proposes one of the few methods by which they might be- 
come, in time, self-supporting members of the community. It is not 
likely that the attitude toward a cooperative lyric theatre would be 
any more lenient. 

Even if the means exist for putting musical enterprise within the 
framework of the commercial theatre, the obstacles to artistic accom- 
plishment are almost as formidable. A conception which has been built 
through weeks of intensive work with singers and chorus may fail of 
its effect because the orchestra is present only for a limited number of 
final rehearsals. It is reasonable that they should be paid for rehearsal 
time, but is it necessary that the charge should be so large a percentage 
of the working wage? Moreover, most orchestral musicians regard any 
theatre assignment as merely a ‘job’, and have no artistic pride in 
their playing. In consequence, a conductor must exert twice the effort 
to attain results of any finesse or smoothness. If the music is in any 
way unconventional or progressive, it is often a battle for the con- 
ductor to overcome the scepticism or plain contempt of the players. 

Under the system by which a contractor is employed to act as 
liaison man between conductor and musicians, his charge (equal 
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to the scale salary and a half) is added to the weekly budget with no 
equivalent yield in performance. Though the ‘kickback’ is supposedly 
outlawed, there is always the danger that the poorer musicians will be 
more amenable to such practices than the better ones, whose services 
are more in demand. If musicians were obtained wholly under an 
audition system, it would be a good deal easier for the conductor to be 
discriminating in his own choice. Theoretically, he has the right to 
reject a man after the first rehearsal, but frequently the intensive work 
does not begin until later. When a player’s shortcomings are re- 
vealed, he must be retained for two weeks ‘on notice’ before he can be 
dismissed. 

For those theatres which contract with the union to employ four 
men whenever the house is in use (regardless of whether music is re- 
quired for a particular play) the union makes a concession in rate, 
as previously indicated. However, if a producing unit should plan 
a series of productions in the same theatre, the same men must be 
retained throughout its tenure. In other words, a producer who would 
like to use two clarinets, a trumpet and tympani for a performance 
of Twelfth Night could not, after six weeks, replace them with the 
two oboes, French horn and ’cello that he might want to use for 
Romeo and Fuliet. Either he would have to add the latter to the 
former, or, as is more frequently the case, mix the two combinations 
to make them serviceable for both plays. Or, if he prefers, he can 
bring in the extra instruments (above the contract) that he wants, 
and pay the original men half-salaries for not playing. On the other 
hand, if the house has a pianist, whom, for some reason, the producer 
wants to supplant with another pianist, the first gentleman must be 
paid a ful] salary, whether he works or not. 

The consequence is that a composer with an idea not infrequently 
finds that the union has as much to say about his instrumentation as 
he has. Furthermore, very little new blood ever finds its way into the 
musical theatre (only a thoroughly experienced composer like Weill 
could cope with such a situation), there is scarcely any opportunity 
for experimentation and the young men have virtually no opening 
for their abilities. When music is considered, the producers inevitably 
rely on men like Rodgers, Porter, Kern, Arlen, and so forth, who are 
content to respect the conventions of their medium and entrust their 
orchestration to a specialist so there will be the least possible compli- 
cation in rehearsals. Or else they invite a concert-hall composer who 
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The Dreigroschenoper, regarded here and abroad as one of Kurt Weill’s lasting 
contributions to the world of music, was also helped to popularity i in Berlin 
of 1928 by the poignant voice and inspired acting of Lotte Lenja in a leading 
role. Each lyric which Bert Brecht drew from the old Beggar's Opera seemed 
to sum up, in Miss Lenja’s interpretation, the fears of Pre-Hitler Germany. 











Courtesy Lehman Engel 


THE SECOND HURRICANE 


Written for children of high-school age, Aaron Copland’s play opera was 
presented without scenery at the Neighborhood Playhouse, New York, 


April 1937. Edwin Denby supplied the ‘libretto, which narrated the plight of 


a dozen high-school boys and girls marooned during a flood in the Mississippi 
Valley. Irvi ing Kolodin writes: ‘That their plight was solved by a reliance on 
a communal plan of action after individual enterprise had failed was hardly 
more surprising than the simplicity and directness of the musical speech Cop- 
land found for the colloquial text.’ Lehman Engel directed the production, 
which used principals from the Professional Children’s School, an amateur 
chorus and a professional orchestra. The staging was by Orson Welles. 
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has not had the experience to work properly in the theatre. 

The only new talent of promise to emerge in the Broadway 
_theatre recently was that of Harold Rome, whose opportunity came 
through the Labor Stage’s Pins and Needles, which avoided the need 
for an orchestra by the use of two pianists. Bright as his ideas are, 
they are traditional verse-and-chorus, with little suggestion of any 
larger possibilities. Rodgers’ scores for On Your Toes and Babes in Arms 
had sections (particularly the S/aughter on Tenth Avenue ballet) 
whose ideas were both attractive and workable in expanded forms, 
but apparently the returns in radio and record royalties were not 
satisfactory to his taste. In The Boys from Syracuse he has reverted to 
the usual mixture of so many fast songs and so many slow ones, 
which have no common mood or relationship and certainly no more 
than an ear-tickling pleasantness. They are unquestionably excellent 
of their kind; but it remains a very limited kind. 

In order to bring composers of more consistent viewpoint into the 
theatre at an age when the experience can benefit them, there must be 
more cooperation from the union with experimental and non-profit- 
making ventures. Consider the fact that there are young instrumental- 
ists constantly emerging from conservatories, eager to make a living 
as orchestral players. Why should it not be possible for the union to 
establish an apprenticeship period, say of a year, in which their serv- 
ices would be available to enterprises of demonstrated arlistic purpose 
at a rate half of the usual scale? The players would have an oppor- 
tunity to get much-needed practical experience, and the composer 
would have his score played with freshness and enthusiasm by instru- 
mentalists who have not yet completely lost contact with artistic 
standards. Naturally, if such a production showed a profit, the wage 
could be increased pro rata. 

Granted that such a system would involve the exercise of judg- 
ment by an official of the union to distinguish between artistic enter- 
prises and commercial ones, it would still not be any more arbitrary 
than other decisions the executives of the union are required to make 
every day. It would certainly make the theatre a much more hospita- 
ble place for young talent and increase the chances of establishing a 
lyric theatre in a house of the proper size. The union might even find, 
to its surprise, that some of its misguided members would prefer to 
play Mozart and Offenbach for $40 a week rather than Oh! Pshaw, 
with ninety gorgeous girls, for $80. 
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Macchiavelli 
‘Diplomat, Dramatist’ 





TOM SQUIRE 


Portrait used as a frontispiece 
for the Collected Works in 7550 


ACCHIAVELLI, who had worked himself into several lucrative 
M political offices in Florence, was considerably upset in 1512 
when the natives of the city, terrified by the approach of Spanish 
troops, abandoned an inefficient popular government and recalled the 
Medicis. He dashed off a few sugary sonnets addressed to Giuliano and 
Lorenzo, the new dictators, and, withdrawing to the country, put the 
finishing touches to The Prince. This ingenious defense of political 
opportunism he dedicated to various of the Medicis and hoped for 
the best. They thanked him for the present by sending back a flask 
of wine, did not bother to read the book and promptly gave his old 
jobs as supervisor of militia and ambassador-at-large to someone else. 
When Macchiavelli’s name began to turn up in lists of conspirators 
they proved themselves particularly ungrateful. Discovering that he 
was out of the city, they asked him kindly to stay away forever. 

In the gloomy wilds of San Andrea Macchiavelli, man of action, 
sulked and moped for months with his petulant wife and uninteresting 
family. Finally, to break his boredom, get rid of some spleen and put 
to a test The Prince's own doctrine of opportunism, he decided to 
write a play. It would not be a tiresome reworking of something from 
antiquity but a kind of commedia dell’arte in the language of the 
people and with all the speeches written out. Cardinal Bibiena had 
just had a staggering success with a prose comedy that made Ariosto’s 
verse dramas seem labored and dull. In the new play Macchiavelli 
could annoy a number of his enemies, delight the public and, maybe, 
amuse and flatter the Medicis into letting him come back to Florence. 
He was not without training in playwriting. Ten years before, he had 
turned Aristophanes’ The Clouds into a malicious indictment of 
Florentine evils and gotten away with it. For the new comedy the 
“mandrake scandal’ that had set Tuscany rocking with spiteful glee 
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in 1504 and wrecked many a good name would be perfect material. 

The diplomat, abundantly outfitted with time, plans and bitter- 
ness, spent several years over the play. He realized that his release 
from dry-rot in the country could come only through its success. 
By 1517 The Mandragola was ready. It was written in Italian prose 
as direct and vigorous as that of a low farce, yet elegant enough to 
please the most refined. For the astute, the skeptical, the irreligious 
and the socially-minded there were plenty of innuendoes. But the 
Medicis, in particular, were to find the comedy amusing. Callimaco, 
an exiled Florentine, falls in love with a beautiful lady and wins her 
deepest favors by outwitting and bribing her stupid husband, ambi- 
tious mother and greedy priest-confessor. His lack of scruples brings 
happiness to all. Macchiavelli combined the strong features of The 
Prince with the sly and ruthless ones of Giuliano and Lorenzo de’ 
Medici in his portrait of the hero. The husband, mother and priest 
represented a depraved public fit only to be duped. 

The Mandragola was produced in Florence sometime before 1520, 
for in that year the Medicis asked this witty and unappreciated writer 
to leave his exile and begin a glamorous History of Florence, with 
special attention to themselves, of course. Macchiavelli returned home 
the most sensational and successful dramatist of his day. Before long 
there were public performances of The Mandragola in all directions, 
and many elaborate private ones. The author, somewhat dazed by 
his new greatness, tried to have a hand in each of them. He ran himself 
breathless looking at sets, picking casts and writing fresh bouquets 
of smart verse to be sung during the interludes by Barbara, the latest 
discovery of the fashionable. Aristotile di San Gallo, a friend of 
Michelangelo, was so impressed that he offered to demonstrate his 
latest ideas in perspective by doing new scenery for the comedy. 

Macchiavelli’s fame as a playwright soon spread abroad to the very 
cities that had once greeted him as ambassador. From Venice a friend 
wrote in 1523 that everybody in town agreed Plautus’ Menaechmi 
was awfully dull compared to The Mandragola. Two years later 
Guicciardini, Commander of the Papal Territories, staged the play in 
Romagna, with suggestions and revisions by the author. Even Pope 
Leo X favored a performance in the Oricellarii Gardens in Rome. 

Delighted with such success, Macchiavelli hastily got ready an- 
other comedy for the season of 1525. The C/izia was too brilliant to 
be a failure, but it had no point to make and strained through many 
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long acts trying to make one. The plot rested on a weak adaptation of 
the Casina further entangled with aimless involutions, double mean- 
ings and superfluous wisecracks. Plautus’ fine story of a love-rivalry 
between father and son twisted itself into an embarrassing farce. 

The play was given a magnificent production, however, with 
Macchiavelli helpfully supervising. Jacopo di Filipo, a rich indus- 
trialist and patron of the arts, put adequate funds and the largest 
room of his factory at the author's disposal. Aristotile di San Gallo 
and Andrea del Sarto were called in to help with the scenery and deco- 
rations. The great room was transformed into a bower enclosed by 
columns and arches and fairly dripping with garlands and vines. Real 
fruit and flowers hung among the leaves, and a confusion of stars and 
moons papered the ceiling. The stage was elevated and had a new- 
fangled painted curtain at the back. The choice innovation of the 
evening was a wooden angel which used a trumpet to distribute in- 
direct lighting across the scenery. The best people of Florence at- 
tended, including two Medici scions. Vasari was there on the lookout 
for art news. 

Macchiavelli's decline in the theatrical world was almost as sudden 
and spectacular as his rise. After C/izia the Medicis, realizing that 
he was a valuable man to have around, ordered him back to the 
diplomatic service. He filled up his time with political documents and 
thankless journeys to Italian legations while younger writers profited 
by his stage innovations. He did work on a short Comedy in Prose 
which had a few flashes of The Mandragola’s sparkling wit to lighten 
its dull lines. The Comedy in Verse, which followed, united salacious 
insults for his enemies with abominable poetry for everybody. As a 
final excursion into drama he attempted to translate several Latin 
comedies, including the Andria, and did so bad a job that historians 
long considered the manuscripts spurious. 

When a fresh revolution sent the Medicis packing and brought 
back the popular government to Florence, Macchiavelli was too tired 
and disillusioned to write another Mandragola and charm the new 
regime. Instead, he went away to die in disgrace and left the Italian 
theatre to resume its way down a classical blind-alley. 











The Amateur Comedy Club 
FREDERICK MORTON 


I’ 1887, when Mrs. James Brown Potter became a professional 
actress, New York society was deeply shocked. Oliver Herford, 
rising to the occasion, declared that ‘an actress will occur in the best 
regulated families’, but he only deepened the terror of society before 
such a prospect. Mrs. Potter had acted a great deal as an amateur, and 
that was quite within the bounds of tradition. There was hardly a show 
for charity or otherwise given in New York in which she did not per- 
form and which she did not boss within an inch of its life. But entering 
the profession was another matter. 

New York’s Amateur Comedy Club, now in its fifty-fifth year and 
the second oldest amateur dramatic club in the world, tells this 
story about Mrs. Potter as a partial explanation of why the word 
‘Amateur’ appears in the title and why paragraph fourteen of the by- 
laws reads, ‘no ladies shall be active members of the club.’ For all of 
its fifty-five years The Amateur Comedy Club has remained ‘aggres- 
sively male’. Several well-known professionals have cut their eye teeth 
on the stage of the Comedy Club, including Elsie de Wolfe, Elita 
Proctor Otis, Suzanne Sheldon, Hope Williams, Katherine Emery and 
Betty Lawford. The author of The Women and Kiss the Boys Goodbye 
has also made her bow to the Club’s audiences. The best known of the 
amateur actresses was Georgie Shippen, who played over one hundred 
successful performances. 

The Club was evidently healthier for the ladies than for the men 
of the early days, for the record shows that on the fiftieth anniversary 
all seven of the founders were dead, but three ‘lady actors’ in the first 
play were still well enough to be present at the celebration and receive 
congratulations. The first stage manager was also present, life having 
dealt more kindly with him, but he was not a member of the Club, nor 
was the first director—a promising young man from California 
named David Belasco. 

In the 1880's and well on to the turn of the century the chief inter- 
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est of the members was social rather than artistic. There was, more- 
over, something alluring in the exclusiveness of an organization sup- 
ported entirely by membership dues and for whose performances — 
to consistently full houses — no tickets were ever sold. Today, al- 
though the form of organization remains pretty much as it was half 
a century and more ago, the interest of the members turns far more 
enthusiastically to the productions (three major plays a year and 
many laboratory productions of one-acts), and especially to the set- 
tings designed, built and painted by the members in their own work- 
shops. 

In the early years comedies only were performed — often those 
which had met with success at Daly’s or the Lyceum, and contrary to 
custom only a few of the classics have ever claimed the stage — She 
Stoops to Conquer, The Rivals, The School for Scandal, The Critic. Old 
Heidelberg in 1909 was the first step toward more serious plays. But 
today the tide has turned and no good play is barred, although, even 
within the last ten years, two fine plays have called forth vigorous 
objection: The Deluge, which one member considered unworthy of The 
Amateur Comedy Club because the play was set in a bar room; the 
other, for more numerous reasons, The Plough and the Stars. 

During a period of thirty years the following plays are said to 
have given ‘one hundred percent satisfaction to the audience’: Old 
Heidelberg, The Drums of Ouhd, Pantaloon, The Gods of the Mountain, 
The Monkey's Paw, Moonshine (a pantomime), The Door, Trelawney 
of the Wells, Sumurun, Acropolis, Fourney’s End and Androcles and the 
Lion. 

During these thirty years the following plays have been given first 
performances — those with one star a premiére in New York, those 
with two stars, a world premiére: 


* Acropolis by Robert E. Sherwood 
** Greater Than the Law by Cleveland Moffet 
* Legal Title by Luigi Pirandello 
** Moonshine (a pantomime) by Austin Strong, Henry C. Smith 
and Theodore E. Steinway 
** The Door by Mildred Cram 
* The Drums of Ouhd by Austin Strong 
* The Gods of the Mountain by Lord Dunsany 
** The Home Life of the Foslyns by A. E. Thomas 
** The Nightingale by Julian F. Thompson 
* The Romantic Age by A. A. Milne 
** Tommy Helps Himself by Howard Lindsay and Bertram 
(afterwards Tommy) Robinson 
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** What the Public Gets by Julian F. Thompson 
** Why Divorce by Jesse Lynch Williams 
* Wilbur (afterwards Jonesy) by Anne Morrison and John Peter 
Toohey 


The club takes great pride in its share of the later success of some 
of these offerings. The Drums of Ouhd, after acclaim in England, was 
produced in New York by Belasco. The Gods of the Mountain became 
a principal feature in the repertory of Stuart Walker’s Portmanteau 
Theatre and carried many little theatre nights to applause. The pan- 
tomime Moonshine (with music by Deems Taylor and played by him 
at all professional performances) was used by William Harris to pre- 
cede his production of John Drinkwater’s Mary Stuart. It has been 
played forty times professionally and by amateurs for over seventy 
performances. It has been given twice by the Actors’ Fund of America, 
once in Washington and once in New York. Henry Clapp Smith, who 
was in the original cast, has appeared in all performances, both pro- 
fessional and amateur. 

The Club has undertaken four musical productions, — Popo, a 
pantomime by Austin Strong with music by Kay Swift, Tantioy 
Towers, by A. P. Herbert, Gods of Fade (based on Gods of the Moun- 
tain) written and composed by Philip Kobbe, a club member, and 
Sumurun, one of the outstanding productions in the Club’s history, 
directed by Gene Lockhart, with costumes and scenery designed by 
Grant and Christopher La Farge. 

The club-house at 150 East 36th Street, for many years the home 
of the Comedy Club, came into existence during the World War. 
At that time several units within the Club organized playing groups 
and toured the training camps. In order to finance this work a public 
performance of the December 1917 major bill was given at the Garden 
Theatre and the proceeds started ‘The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Entertain- 
ment Fund’. Later it was decided that the Club must have a place of 
its own to continue its work and the property at 36th Street (known 
as Sniffen Court) was rented, remodeled and later purchased. 

One of the most interesting features of the Club’s activities is the 
work-room where ‘work parties’ are held regularly, winter and sum- 
mer, for the preparation of scenery and properties for both the major 
and the laboratory productions. The work here has been for many 
years under the direction of Sherman Loud, but such well-known 
artists and architects as J. Gordon Carr, Gordon Grant, Howard 
Greenley, Jules Guerin, Christopher La Farge and Albert Sterner serve 
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him and share with their club-fellows the labors and the pleasures of 
designing and painting the sets. 

The Comedy Club is proud of the fact that the Club possesses one 
of the four ‘proportional dimming’ switchboards in existence and that 
this board was designed and constructed by a member, W. Ashley 
Burrows. 

Two members of the Club have stamped their art and their per- 
sonalities on Comedy Club performances. — Edward Fales Coward, a 
favorite for many years, and Jacob Wendell, Jr., who joined the New 
Theatre in 1909 and went straight to the top of the profession. Many 
members, besides such playwrights as Austin Strong, Booth Tarking- 
ton and A. E. Thomas, have made sallies into the professional theatre, 
among them Henry Clapp Smith, J. Ascher Smith, Charles Maxwell, 
George K. Denny and Harold Gould. 

From the first play, directed by David Belasco, to the last, directed 
by Norris Houghton, the Comedy Club has had many and varied 
directors among whom four of its own members, Austin Strong, Henry 
Clapp Smith, Theodore E. Steinway and Albert Sterner, have shared 
with the best professionals the talent for adapting the part to the actor 
which is so necessary in working with amateurs. Among the profes- 
sional directors who are identified as having achieved fine results are 
F. F. Mackay, Otis Skinner, O. P. Heggie, Ivan Simpson, Frank Lea 
Short, Gene Lockhart, Arthur Sircom, Melville Burke, Howard 
Lindsay and Priestly Morrison. 

The name of the Club remains as it was fifty-five years ago — The 
Amateur Comedy Club — but New York has come to know this 
loyal, progressive and very active group as its ‘professional amateurs’. 
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SUMURUN 


Hollaender’s famous pantomime, with Gene Lock- 
hart as the director, was one of the outstanding 
productions in the history of The Amateur Com- 
edy Club. The settings and costumes designed 
by Grant and Christopher La Farge fully utilized 
the opportunities for rich Oriental colorings. 
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MEMBERS OF 
THE AMATEUR COMEDY CLUB 
IN NOTABLE 


STAGE. PERFORMANCES 


Above, Henry F. Bultitude and Henry 
Clapp Smith have the roles of Mr. 
Blanquet and Thomas Greenleaf in 
John Drinkwater’s Bird in Hand, pre- 
sented in April 1936. At the left, Theo- 
dore FE. Steinway, chairman of The 
Club’s archive committee, plays Socrates 
in a first American presentation of 
Robert E. Sherwood’s 4cropolis, The 
Club’s five hundredth performance. 





LE ORLA EMI IMEI ENN CE Ie RI A ~ a, 


The Amateur Comedy Club’s home in Sniffen Court, New York City, dates 
from the World War and has workrooms and an up-to-date stage equipment. 


Harold Gould as Osborne and Charles Maxwell as Stanhope in a scene from 


Fourney’s End, a production ‘which gave one hundred percent satisfaction’. 








Courtesy Macmillan Company 





KAREL CAPEK, whose death swells Czechoslovakia’s list of misfortunes, 
never allowed his philosophizing to interfere with his dramatic instinct. From 
R. U. R., his indictment of an industrialized civilization, to The Insect Com- 
edy and .4dam the Creator, bitter criticisms of man’s megalomania and fault- 
finding, his plays belong to the stage, not the library. An ardent Czech 
patriot, Capek also spent much time on a biography of President Masaryk. 
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The Fall of Another City 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


When you hear the gong sound. . . 
The time will be. . . 
Ten seconds past two A. M. precisely. . . . 
— LISTENERS, whose watches tell them it is two minutes past 
ten P. M. precisely, are thus informed by the first lines of Air 
Raid that the radio curtain has gone up. 

Archibald MacLeish’s second ‘ Verse Play for Radio’, performed on 
October 27, 1938, over the Columbia Workshop, now appears in pub- 
lished form.* It tells of early morning in a European town, where the 
women, lulled by the notion that wars are the activities of men and 
pass women by, are wiped out by an air raid whose target is women 
and children. It is a tale which has moved often and darkly across the 
pages of life in recent years; and its dramatization for radio is notable 
in many ways. 

There are few people who can set a stage of words so sensitively, 
so satisfyingly, as MacLeish: 

We have seen 
Nothing at all. We have heard nothing. 
The town is very quiet and orderly. 
They are flushing the cobblestones with water. 
The sidewalks are slippery with sun. 
It smells of a summer morning anywhere: ) 


It smells of seven o’clock in the morning in 
Any town they water dust in. 





There are few passages in radio literature so exciting as therhythmic 


beat of the announcer’s tale of the raid: 
They’re changing formation they’re banking 
The whole flight is banking 
Front wheeling to flank 


Flank anchored and climbing 
Climbing bank into line. . . . 


The line swung like a lariat! 


They’re wheeling round for the town 





* Air Raid, by Archibald MacLeish. Harcourt, Brace: $.75. 
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They’re rounding in by the river 

They’re giving it throttle they’re climbing 
The timing is perfect they’re flying with 
Perfect precision of timing 

Perfect mechanical certainty. . . . 


They swing: the wing dips: 

There’s the signal: the dip: they'll 

Dive: they’re ready to dive: 

They’re steady: they’re heading down: 
They’re dead on the town: they’re nosing: 
They’re easing over: they’re over: 

There they go: there they — 


At the same time 4ir Raid, like The Fail of the City before it, is 
interesting as much for the problems left unsolved as for others met 
and conquered. There is a disturbing contradiction, for instance, 
which arises because in radio the voice is the sole means of character- 
ization. The story of 4ir Raid is cruelly real. The method of presenta- 
tion — a radio announcer on the spot reporting the incident — is 
patterned after reality. The actual raid which comes as the climax 
of the play is excitingly told in tersely realistic prose phrases. But 
the characters speak the language of poetry. An audience prepared 
by the author for a close reproduction of nature is perplexed when 
village women speak the words of a poet. And when the sERGEANT, 
instead of saying ‘orders is orders’, says, 


I do not say the order was expedient 

I say it was issued. I do not account for orders. 

It is not my duty to account for orders. 

Nevertheless it was issued by men of experience: 

Persons of sound sense. It may have been thought 

The wars have changed with the world and not for the better! 
we feel cheated and confused. 

In Winterset Maxwell Anderson faced a similar problem: to set in 

a framework of poetic form and diction a realistic story and characters 
who would ordinarily talk the language of the streets. His success 
was due, on the one hand, to the fact that he prepared his audience 
immediately for a poetic form, and then sustained the poetry through- 
out. On the other hand, he had the assistance of the visual elements — 
acting, costuming, setting — in establishing the impression of brutal 
reality with which the audience left the theatre. MacLeish failed in 
the former — or did not think it necessary; he lacked the aid of the 
visual element entirely. The result was something less than success. 
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Timing also presents problems peculiar to the radio. We meet an 
example in the scene where our sententious SERGEANT orders the 
women to ‘march to the church by twos and at suitable intervals’. 
The women comment on his order for two long minutes and the listen- 
ers who do not see the officer (as they would on the stage) assume that 
he has wandered off, and are surprised some time later to hear him 
still on the scene. Even the fact that an OLD WoMAN addresses him 
(‘Listen to me policeman!’) cannot convince us that he is still there 
inactively listening to their talk. For a character is on the scene for the 
radio audience only as long as he has words to speak. 

In the published version of 4ir Raid, which can be read in fifteen 
minutes, the effect is of swift motion towards a brilliant climax. 
In the radio performance, which took twice as long, the slower motion 
dulled the edge of the climax. A half hour passed before the women, 
who would not heed the warnings of an air raid to come, were killed, 
too long a time for an audience which knew the end at the beginning. 
Those who work with radio must often discover that where only the 
sense of hearing is occupied, it is difficult to hold the attention so that 
the other senses will not draw the mind away. And they must find that 
if the content of the script is at all stimulating it will lead listeners off 
along independent thoughts away from the line of the drama. This is 
especially true of radio scripts performed once and then abandoned, 
with not even the familiarity of words or tunes remembered to win 
and keep an audience. 

When as distinguished a poet as Archibald MacLeish turns his 
efforts to a new medium he is doing valuable service which is apt to 
be underestimated because it has not the perfection his work would 
have in a field whose possibilities and limits have been more firmly 
established. An estimation of his work is of no value at this stage; and 
to criticize the product of an artist who is himself helping to create 
the standards by which his art will be measured in the future is quite 
impossible. What can be done is to give him some indication of the 
response of his audience with which he has practically no means of 
contact; and to give him encouragement and interest and some mod- 
est suggestions as to the qualities of the radio as a writer’s medium. 
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A YOUNG MAN 
OF PROMISE 


Be sop Wo tre was a member of 
the Carolina Playmakers’ first 
playwriting group at Chapel Hill, 
1918-20, and one of their leading 
actors. ‘A lanky, wild-eyed, six-and- 
a-half-foot-tall mountain lad striding 
across the Chapel Hill campus’ is the 
way Frederick Koch describes him 
in the autumn issue of The Carolina 
Play-Book. Wolfe was, he says, ‘an 
outstanding figure and easily the most 
popular man on the campus’. His first 
play, The Return of Buck Gavin, was 
included in the second series of Caro- 
lina Folk Plays in 1924. Another play 
of that period, The Third Night, 
interesting historically only, is printed 
in the current Play-Book, with a 
scene from the production in which 
Wolfe figures as a leading player. In 
the foreword to Buck Gavin Wolfe 
wrote a note which suggests his later 
approach to events around him: ‘It is 
a fallacy of the young writer to pic- 
ture the dramatic as unusual and 
remote. ... The dramatic is not 
unusual. It is happening daily in our 
lives.’ Wolfe did not stop his search 
for the technique of playwriting when 
he left Chapel Hill. He went from 
there to the 47 Workshop, where a 
one-act play and his first full-length 
play, Welcome to Our City, were pro- 
duced. But when he tried to find an 
open door to the professional theatre, 
the struggle was too long and too hard. 
‘For two years’, he wrote to Professor 
Koch, ‘I have worked and traveled 
alone, ordering the events of my life 
as courageously and honestly as I 
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could. . . . Inthat time the honey flies 
who found me lacking in the promise 
of instant victory have turned away 
and forgotten me. But a few people 
have never forgotten; they have 
given unbounded loyalty to a mad 
fellow who made loneliness his mis- 
tress... .’ And almost his last 
words on the theatre were in Of Time 
and the River, where the mother speaks 
to Eugene, saying, ‘Pshaw, boy, your 
life’s not ended just because you find 
out that you weren’t cut out to be a 
playwriter.’ 


THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS of 
Pins and Needles in its production by 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union has spurred dramatic 
endeavor in other trade unions 
throughout the country. New Theatre 
News mentions the following as 
among recent announcements of la- 
bor’s dramatic groups: Jersey City: 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, Local No. 421; 
Detroit: United Automobile Workers 
of America; New York City: United 
Federal Workers of America, Local 
No. go; Malden, Mass.: International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers; Cleveland: 
United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica; Baltimore: International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers of America (plan- 
ning The Cradle Will Rock); Bethle- 
hem, Penn.: The Bethlehem Labor 
Theatre, with workers from the fur, 
garment, textile, ‘Dixie-Cup’ and 
steel unions, as well as students from 
the local high school and university; 
Schenectady, N. Y.: United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, Local No. 301. The cover 
of New Theatre News features Paul 
Robeson in a London Unity Theatre 
production of the N. T. L. prize play, 
Plant in the Sun. 


COURSESIN RADIO PLAY WRIT- 
ING and Production are appearing in 
college catalogues in various forms 
and with more or less success. The 
University of New Mexico, with 
“Dramatic Art 83’ (beginning in Feb- 
ruary 1939), offers a service that will 
be tempting to aspiring radio play- 
wrights, even those not entered at the 
college, but that may prove over- 
whelming to the Department. The 





University broadcasts over a cor 
cial station and uses a certain num 
of scripts on its programs. A sp 
feature of the new course is a lah 
tory for the rehearsing and 

of such scripts. If a script shows 
ise but is not quite good enor 
use over the air, the Department pig 
to rehearse it and make a record 
on two sides of a cellulose disk 
will be sent to the author (ex 
charges collect, the announce 
says). 
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ENTHUSIASM for the theatr 
Williams College is expressing j 
not only in the productions of 
and Bells but in a new theatre 
is intended to be ‘the finest and 
completely equipped little theat 
the east’. $350,000, the gift ¢ 
anonymous benefactress, has 
been added to the Williams bud 
make this theatre a reality. 4n Em 
of the People, High Tor, a bill of 
act plays and Hotel Universe m 
the program which Max Flowe 
rector of Cap and Bells, offer 
characteristic during this impo 
year. 


FROM THE Theater in der Joe 
stadt, one of the most famous 
Viennese theatres, Johannes Re 
has traveled to Ithaca College to ser 
as director and instructor of drama 
production. Herr Reich’s long a 
ciation with Max Reinhardt, both 
Vienna and at the Salzburg Festiva 
gives him a training that is especid 
useful to the small theatre. BI 
Winn Zeller, formerly director of 
Poet Theatre at Whittier Collgy 
is a new director of Speech 4 
Drama at Ithaca. Mr. Adrian Newer 
former director of the Departme 
is now manager of the Ithaca Colle 
Council. 


TO SLEEP BEFORE EVENIM 
the charming verse play by Wala 
Bacon which won the Hopwal 
Award for Drama at the University 
Michigan a few years ago, has travé 
across country to receive a higs 
successful presentation by the Dra 
Workshop of the Arizona S# 
Teachers College at Tempe, under 
direction of Beryl M. Simpson. 

















L’ETOURDI 


The permanent stage set for Moliére’s rollicking seventeenth-century com- 
edy was designed and painted by students of the Wimbleton School of Art, 
under the direction of Carl Bonn. Both costumes and setting are consist- 
ently in the style of the Italian Renaissance. The backdrop painted with 
architectural forms gives an impression of depth to the small stage, but 
avoids an excessive realism by using a diaper background of blue and gold. 








Swisher 


THE MIKADO 


In Chicago the Negro Unit of the Federal Theatre Project has been letting 
itself go, to the delight of audiences, in a swing version of the Gilbert and 
Sulliv an classic. The scene is no longer Japan but an unidentified island far 
away. ‘The Flowers That Bloom in the Spring’ and the rest of the famous 
songs reappear in jazzed-up forms and become a background for a chorus to 
shag and shuffle. Harry Minturn, producer and director of the show, hopes 
to turn the Unit into a permanent light opera company, witha frethanasl ver- 
sion of The Merry Widow next on the bill. 
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THEATRE IN PICTURES 
The American Theatre, by Fohn 
Anderson. Dial: $5. Theatre in 
Adion, by Geoffrey Whitworth. 
Studio: $4.50. 
ESE two handsomely gotten up 

and ambitious volumes set out to 
trace in series of pictures the growth 
of the theatre in America and the 
latest developments of stagecraft 
throughout the Western world. If 
they falter at their jobs, they cer- 
tainly have neither printer nor binder 
to blame. 

The American Theatre gets off to an 
excellent start. As an introduction, 
John Anderson has contributed a 
concise and entertaining history of 
drama in this country since the days 
when the Hallams first performed The 
Merchant of Venice in Williamsburg. 
In less than a hundred pages he lists, 
} with no hint of crowding, nearly all 
the important facts and decorates 
them with fresh interpretations. The 
reader may take exception to some of 
his judgments; he is, for example, un- 
necessarily hard on Boucicault and 
ultra-appreciative of Fitch and Mitch- 
dl. He calls the Little Theatre move- 
ment ‘that abortive and rather silly 
tational excursion into the drama’ 
and fires words like gun-shot in his 
attack on the Federal Theatre Proj- 
ect. But his opinions have not been 
tached haphazardly, and, whether he 
picking at Behrman’s wit or Max- 
vell Anderson’s verse, he always gives 
the reasons for his conclusions. 

After this stimulating start the pic- 
ures, supposed to be the body of the 


book, are disappointing. Many of 
them are reproduced from Das ameri- 
kanische Theater und Kino, a carefully 
planned panorama of theatre activi- 
ties here, which Joseph Gregor and 
Fulép-Miller published in Vienna in 
1931. But photographs which were 
originally arranged to depict a grad- 
ual development have been so jum- 
bled and juxtaposed into meaningless 
new positions that their effect is ob- 
fuscated. The addition of a few hap- 
hazard scenes from recent Broadway 
successes has only added to the 
confusion. 

The cinema sections of the book, 
although prepared from a foreign 
point of view, are worth while. René 
Filép-Miller’s lengthy essay on the 
movies since the day when Carl 
Laemmle first stopped peddling 
clothes in Oshkosh has nothing par- 
ticularly new to tell, but it handles the 
old material authoritatively. The pic- 
tures are better organized than in the 
theatre folio; the Chaplin and Pick- 
ford stills, however, are the same old 
ones that have already been repro- 
duced to death. 

Theatre in Action, edited with an 
international outlook by Geoffrey 
Whitworth, succeeds exactly where 
The American Theatre goes astray. 
Its photographs, though often un- 
impressive individually, are brilliantly 
selected and arranged. Those drawn 
from the American stage are among 
the best in the lot, which should cheer 
theatregoers here. But, unfortunately, 
nobody has bothered about proof- 
reading, particularly in the Broadway 
section. After mentioning a certain 


“George S. Cohen’ as star of I’d Rather 
Be Right, the text proceeds to misspell 
at least once the name of almost 
important actor and designer. Such 
inaccuracy destroys one’s confidence 
in all the Central European chapters 
where difficult names abound and the 
caption material grows vague. The 
pages on the London stage, however, 
seem fairly reliable. 

The politically-minded reader will 
note, as he leafs through Theatre in 
Action, that the most inspiring and 
imaginative work on the Continent is 
still being done in the democratic 
oases of France, Scandinavia, Czecho- 
slovakia and, by extension, in Pales- 
tine. The Russian photographs, un- 
fortunately, are just adequate. 

TOM SQUIRE 


THEATRE AT THE BAUHAUS 
The New Vision, by L. Moholy- 
Nagy. Norton: $3.75. 
| em do not travel as fast as air- 
planes, but the idea established 
many years ago by the Bauhaus in 
Germany traveled across the water so 
quickly that it seemed to have wings. 
And indeed it did have wings of a spe- 
cial kind — those of a new approach 
to life through the arts. As far back as 
1931 there appeared in THEATRE ARTS 
an article on the stage of the Bauhaus, 
with illustrations of experiments in 
ballet performed there, and some ac- 
count of the broad use made of the- 
atre forms and theatre practice in de- 
veloping the Bauhaus idea. Today 
a new Bauhaus, patterned on the 
same new vision, is established in 
Chicago under one of the leaders of 
the original Bauhaus, L. Moholy- 
Nagy. And Walter Gropius, the most 
famous of Bauhaus leaders and archi- 
tect of the most publicized of modern 
theatre projects, the Totaltheater, is 
at Harvard. So the world garners 
some profit against the large debit in- 
curred in Germany by the exile of 
its freest and most modern intellectual 
spirits. 

The major idea back of all Bauhaus 
labors is contained in the theory that 
what men have lost by the machine, 
and must regain if the power and 
beauty of a machine age are to be 
fully realized, is their own need to 
know the whole of a thing they are 
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making, all of its parts, as well as its 
function. And again, that sensory ex- 
periences, the knowledge that comes 
through hearing, seeing, touching, 
and so forth, developed to their fullest 
extent and set free, are the surest road 
to a rich and satisfying personal ex- 
pression. The Bauhaus has been ac- 
cused of many things by men who are 
willing to speculate on almost any- 
thing in the world except undeveloped 
human capacity, men who take it for 
granted that what our eyes do not 
now see or our ears hear or the touch 
of our fingers distinguish is of no im- 
portance to our lives. The Bauhaus 
goes on the opposite theory — that 
the senses can be re-trained by con- 
tact with materials as well as with 
fresh ideas in regard to their uses, and 
that life can be enriched by every new 
achievement in the field. 

The New Vision by Moholy-Nagy, 
illustrated on almost every page to 
show the Bauhaus theory in practice, 
is worth every moment of the difficult 
reading it requires. Much of this diffi- 
culty is due to an inadequate transla- 
tion, to the use of English words and 
phrases that are not always the exact 
equivalent of the original. The theory 
itself is clear. The form of the exer- 
cises, the examples of their use and 
the completed productions they have 
developed are full of suggestion and of 
illumination. 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


THEATRE IN ONE ACT 
The One-Act Play Today, edited by 
William Kozlenko. Harcourt, Brace: 
$2.50. 
M* KOZLENKO, editor of The One- 
Act Play Magazine and author 
of several successful short dramas, has 
gotten together a symposium on the 
contemporary one-act play which is 
perhaps as broad and clear an analy- 
sis as we are to have of this reawaken- 
ing dramatic form. Fourteen authori- 
ties contribute essays about the one- 
act play’s desultory past, present-day 
virtues and shortcomings, and the 
rich fields ready for exploration in the 
future. Though some of the material 
tends to be repetitive, not one of the 
essays is dull or insincere. That alone 
should make the book unique. The 


collection, too, wisely combines cath- 
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olicity with vitality; alongside John 
W. Gassner’s masterly recording 
of the one-acter’s assistance to the 
Revolutionary Theatre is set Dr. 
Fred Eastman’s account of its place 
in contemporaneous religious devel- 
opments. It is a pity that the recent 
crop of books on the three-act play in 
America have not also grasped this 
valuable attitude; they might have 
made their points more convincingly. 

Mr. Kozlenko leads off with a re- 
cital of the one-act play’s endeavors 
to rise above its ancestry of curtain- 
raisers and amateur trifles, thanks to 
the discovery of swift quasi-cinema 
technique and a social sense. For the 
benefit of young writers, Percival 
Wilde then chastens the form for its 
lack of unity and Walter Prichard 
Eaton smacks it for its tendency to- 
ward insignificance. Sydney Box urges 
it to be experimental, but with a 
difference, while Michael Blankfort 
reminds it that a very brief social play 
may make an effective ‘call to action’. 

In an examination of the one-act 
play’s broadening field of influence, 
Val Gielgud is ready to acknowledge 
its contribution to radio broadcasts, 
Isaac Goldberg its possible but in- 
definite aid to the movies and Gilbert 
Seldes its high place in television. 
Virgil Baker hoists it aloft in the pro- 
gram of the college theatre, Alfred 
Kreymborg links it again to the gold- 
en spirit of dramatic poetry and 
Fred Eastman demonstrates that it 
has always been an important expres- 
sion of religious belief since the days of 
Aeschylus. 

Finally, Barrett H. Clark, Glenn 
Hughes, John Bourne and John W. 
Gassner trace graphically the incep- 
tion and maturation of the modern 
one-act play from the hesitant days 
of Bronson Howard, Augustus Thomas 
and William Dean Howells to the 
liveliest effusions of Labor Stage and 
MacLeish. This is the best section of 
the book, with John Gassner taking 
first prize for his careful assemblage 
and correlation of data. 

With such expert aid Mr. Kozlenko 
cannot help but prove his point. 
The one-act play is again alive. It has 
lopped off its antiquated manner and 
shoddy point of view. On the Right 
side of Broadway Noel Coward is giv- 


ing it lessons in expression; on i. 
Left, Odets and Shaw are giving} 
something to express. Somewher 
between, the radio, movies and 
eral Theatre Project are being he 
If Mr. Kozlenko’s fine sympog 
leaves any theatregoer in doubt,§ 
public interest in the establishm 
of a One-Act Play Theatre in 
York should complete the convict 
WALT CR 


More Lives Than One, by C, 


Bragdon. Knopf: $3.75. 
tr or Mr. Bragdon’s lives, 

counted in his autobiogra 
took him into architecture. Therely 
found inspiration to design the Rog, 
ester Railway Station and Italiangly, 
churches, hobnobbed with Louis 
livan and Frank Lloyd Wright a, 
worked out a scheme of design bag, 
on ‘the beautiful necessity’. Anotl 
life led to occultism and a translatj 
of Ouspensky’s Tertium Organu 
third, and perhaps most import 
resulted in the founding of the 
Press, where the lovely lyrics 
Adelaide Crapsey were saved f 
oblivion. 

Theatre students are most inte 
ed, however, in Mr. Bragdon’s fe 
life, that of the scene designer 
drama enthusiast. It began definiti 
in 1919 when he sketched his first 
ting for a Walter Hampden product 
and shifted his allegiance from 
American Institute of Architects, 
the Scenic Artists Local 829. For 
next decade and a half he plas 
every Hampden setting. To each 
brought some of his mystical baiiy 
ground and belief in the magi¢ 
numbers as a key to decor. At B 
man’s Studio he met and compe 
with Mielziner, Simonson, Je 
Geddes, Reynolds and the other & 
ers of the newly lighted torch of s 
design. In the wings of the theatres 
gathered anecdotes about Mrs. Fig 
and the rest of the stars. And 
where he thanked the theatre @ip 
had rescued him from ‘the capt 
of-industry consciousness which) 
knowingly crucified the artist ink 

Today some of Mr. Bragdon’s 
might seem less spiritual than t 
once did, and many of his stories i 
lost their initial crispness and 














































His record of his lives is, however, an 
impressive indication that an imagi- 
MES native designer never becomes so 
circumscribed by his work that he is 
not ready to reach into other fields 
for more complete expression. 


Dionysos: Apologie pour le Thédtre, 
Pierre-Aimé Touchard. Aubin 
“a (Paris): 18 francs. 
mE As AMERICAN Critics sit waiting for 
A their ‘fabulous invalid’ to take a 
wn for the worse, a French critic 
tudies the sickly and anemic state of 
he theatre in his own country. He 
diagnoses the complaint as an ancient 
me contracted just after the death of 
fe Paine and Moliére. In the autocratic 

MEdays of Louis XIV a play had to 
lease the pet mignon or favorite 
chambermaid as well as the king. The 
heatre’s purpose was to express the 
major emotions of everybody, and 
Louis himself had a mind pretty close 
t the soil. 
With the eighteenth century, social 
consciousness began to rise and the 
theatre to decline. Drama stopped 
being something of the people and be- 
tame something for the people, with 
Bplenty of mentors on hand to tell the 
@people what they should have. Since 
then the French stage has catered to 
the newest whims of its ‘democratic’ 
udiences. The 1830's liked thrills, the 
ii6o’s tears, the 18g90’s realism, the 

1920's surrealism. That’s what they 
got. The theatre did not lead the way 
foward these new ventures; it only 
trailed behind ready to hand out the 
test salable commodity. 
It is no wonder, M. Touchard con- 
tinues, that now the people have 
sensed the truth, found out the thea- 
tre for the panderer it is and gone off 
WB to the movies, which can do a much 
better job playing up to whims. 

The ‘fabulous invalid’, M. Touch- 
Gard concludes, really can die, despite 
American optimism. To save itself the 
theatre must return to the people that 
called it into existence. A deluge of 
e°pagandistic plays about the poor 
"asses won't help much. Liberalism is 
mly another attitude, like Roman- 
tcsm or Realism. The theatre must 
mturn to the soil and the reliable con- 
™)*pts which, instead of changing a 


times a century, are unaltered 
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after a millennium. Fortunately 
France, M. Touchard believes, has two 
playwrights ready to help it with the 
task. They are Jean Giraudoux and 
Paul Claudel. Neither is popular in 
these Leftist days, but both have 
the natural dignity of Racine and the 
salty wit of Moliére. Both refuse to 
talk down to the people, an attitude 
that has already made them respected 
far and wide; and both eschew a suc- 
cés de scandale. \f they can continue 
their work, the French theatre is 
saved. If they fail, God help the stage. 
A temporary victory for the cinema, 
and then something worse. 


The Complete Greek Drama, edited 
by Whitney F. Oates and Eugene 
O'Neill, Fr. Two Volumes. Random 
House: $5. 
sagem HOUSE has done a remark- 
able feat in publishing the entire 
body of extant Greek drama in two 
volumes which are beautifully printed, 
pleasant to read and can be secured 
for as little as five dollars for the set. 
Students, and everyone who cares for 
the theatre, will want this convenient 
reference book embracing the whole 
field. Here are all forty-seven plays 
comprising the Greek canon: seven 
by Aeschylus, seven by Sophocles, 
nineteen by Euripides, eleven “ Aris- 
tophanes and three by Menander, to- 
gether with a lengthy introduction, 
notes on each playwright and each 
play, and a glossary but no distract- 
ing footnotes. The translations se- 
lected by the editors are, according to 
their prefatory statement, the ‘best 
available’, two words which cover a 
multitude of questions and compro- 
mises. There can perhaps be no ulti- 
mate ‘best’ in translation. Each one 
of us has his own standard, his own 
opinion, his own taste. Availability is 
also a stumbling block which may ac- 
count for the exclusion of more il- 
luminating modern translations. Jebb, 
Morehead and E. P. Coleridge are 
liberally represented. There are only 
three of Gilbert Murray’s and a scat- 
tering of others. For Aristophanes the 
excellent Anonymous text, somewhat 
re-edited, is used. On the whole the 
selection seems tepid—conventional 
rather than stimulating — but the 
two stout volumes are valuable as a 











Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


aes at 8:30 Yes, = Darling 
overich 
Two Bouquets | Heve Been Here 
1066 and All That Before 
Once Is Enough oe to Glory 
Murder in the Cathedral ANéat Jitors 
The Fireman's Flame Living 
320 College Avenue “5 Hel oo Knows 
Winter Sunshine 
Taste Coe Meta a Gem 
French Without Teers S 6 
George ae Night Must Fell 
geret 200 Were Chosen 
Love from « Stranger Libel 
Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse Roedsid 
Sweet Aloes The Prete _ 
remes | Since 
ra a . Her Master's Voice 
‘emain R , “A 
Bleck Linciighe Flowers of the Forest 
The Far OF Hills 
well Fresh Fields 
Pride end Prejudice ae of Derkness 
i 
a The Wind and the Rain 
Mary of Scotland The Bishop Misbeheves 
There's Always Juliet Sosenhy 
Late Christopher Been Joyous Season 
Leburnum Grove Squaring the Circle 
Personal Appeerence The Shining Hour 
The First Legion Lightnin 
Wh Most of the Game 
en Ledies Meet 
Pu Counsellor et Lew 
rsuit of Happiness 
Ceili Petticoat Fever 
ing Zero 
The Credle Song Both Your Houses 
The Show-off 
The Distaff Side The F 
Craig's Wife irst Yoor 
Kind Ledy Double Door 
The Old Maid Once in « Lifetime 
Parnell ee 
atle eae Mehe 
Juno end the Peycock 4 
Plough and the Stars Hlwsbends Go 
House of Connelly Cond ligne, —_ 
Green Grow the Lilecs ” 
Of Thee | Sing Nosh 
Deisy Mayme 
Accent on Youth 
Shedow of e Gunmen Street Scene 
Hay F School for Husbends 
ever 
ree Cornered Moon 
' Paths of Glory 
Animal Kingdom Tie oatiinen 
The Dark Tower The Royal Family 
Holiday Berkeley Squere 
Distent Drums See Naples and Die 
Is Life Worth Living? —— a 
Post Road ecious Stream 
Alison's — White Heeded Boy 
The Tevern White Wings 
Send for the 1939 Supplement to 
Our Basic Catalogue of Plays 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
3 

James Agete $6.00 
FOOTNOTES TO THE THEATRE 

ed. D. Charques 6.00 
BALLET GO ROUND 

Anton Dolin 5.00 
PUPPETRY 1938 

ed. Paul McPharlin 2.50 

xx«** 

KNICKERBOCKER HOLIDAY 

Maxwell Anderson 2.50 
THE FABULOUS INVALID 

Hart & Kaufman 2.00 
WHEN WE ARE MARRIED 

J. B. Priestley 2.00 
OLD MUSIC 

Keith Winter 2.00 
FROZEN GLORY 

L. & S. Stokes 1.25 
GLORIOUS MORNING 

Norman Macowan 1.25 
SHE TOO WAS YOUNG 

Vaughan & Lister 1.25 
AIR RAID 

Archibeld MacLeish 75 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 





AN ACTOR PREPARES 


by ConsTanTIN STANISLAVSKI 


The most important book on the art 
of acting to appear in many years. 
Written in the form of a student's di- 
ary of rehearsals, Stanislavski him- 
self plays the part of director. Step by 
step the students are taken over the 
details of the art of acting until they 
have mastered the methods which 
are peculiarly Stanislavski’s own. 
Says John Gielgud: “ Expressed ex- 
actly the things that every actor must 
have felt but been unable to express . . . 
Personally, I was entrapped by it. I 
could not put it down."" Price, $2.50 


ACTING: The First Six 
Lessons 


by Ricuarp Boves.Lavsky 


Essays in dialogue form which stand 
alone in their field. A book whose 
readers will not be limited to students 
of the theatre, but will include every- 
one who delights in vivid writing, 
humor and high spirits. 

John Mason Brown of the New 
York Evening Post says: “From be- 
ginning to end a book to be grateful for. 
It does more to explore . . . the art of 
acting than any single volume that has 
appeared for years.” Price, $1.50 


Order from your bookseller, or 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 E. 49 Street New York 
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background for a more personal and 
imaginatively chosen library of the 
classics. 


Annals of the New York Stage, 
Volume X, by George C. D. Odell. 
Columbia: $8.75. 


1rH the tenth volume of his 
aden log of the New York 
stage, Professor Odell reaches the 
years 1875-79 and the point in his 
microscopic studies where his own 
observation can enrich the printed 
record. An occasional phrase such as 
that about Mary Anderson — ‘the 
most beautiful woman I ever saw on 
the stage’— reminds us that Pro- 
fessor Odell has been a faithful the- 
atregoer for the last half century as 
well as the most meticulous gleaner of 
its day-by-day facts. Nothing escapes 
his magpie pen; nothing is too small 
for his gigantic patience. This tenth 
volume follows the system of its pred- 
ecessors, recording details of each 
season in each theatre in New York, 
Brooklyn and ‘outlying towns’. Op- 
era, variety, music hall and concert 
programs are also included. The 
names that catch the eye in this latest 
volume are more familiar than those 
of the preceding nine, but they are 
still ‘fabulous’. There is Booth, 
of course, and the Daly company with 
Fanny Davenport, John Drew, Mau- 
rice Barrymore; there is Joseph 
Jefferson, E. A. Sothern, Helena 
Modjeska — names on a list, but 
names that stir the imagination. 
Professor Odell’s vast industry and 
the faithfulness with which he pur- 
sues his chosen course are admirable. 
The fruits of his labors will be of in- 
estimable value to all future students 
in the field. 


| Color in Action, by Ami Mali 
| Hicks and Catharine Oglesby. Funk 


| and Wagnalls: $3. 
NEw edition of Color in Action by 
| Ami Mali Hicks incollaboration 
' with Catharine Oglesby places at the 
| service of stage and costume designers 
| much helpful technical material. The 
| language of color is a useful medium 
between technician and audience; 
_ knowledge of the rules that govern 
' the language can be of great assist- 





f | ance and familiarity with the me- 





chanics of color expression, the pp 
lems of painting textiles, and so 
will ease every designer’s labors, 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premiéres 


What to Listen for in Music, by 
Copland. Whittlesey House: fag 
composer instructs music listeng, 
simple terms. 


Two New Yorkers, by Alfred 
borg and Alexander Kruse, 
Humphries: $7.75. Poems andj 
tures by two contemporary 
Yorkers. 

Opera Cavalcade. The M 
Opera Guild: $7. ‘The Story of 
Metropolitan.’ Illustrated. 


Tribute to Ballet, by Fohn Mi 
and Edward Seago. Macmillan: § 
Another and handsome collaborag 
between poet and painter. 
Garland of Bays, by Gwyn 
Macmillan: $3. Novel built 
the life of the Elizabethan 
Robert Greene. 


Handbook on Soviet Drama, by H. 
L. Dana. American Russian ] 
tute: $7.50. Index of Russian 
activities existing in English. 

The Curtain Rises, by Masters 
Masters. D. C. Heath: $1.80. 
tion of non-royalty plays with 
duction notes for high school 
amateur groups. 


One-Reel Scenarios, edited by 
garet Mayorga. Samuel French: 
Handbook for amateur movie- 
Offstage, by Marguerite Fellows 
cher. Knopf: $1.50. On ‘Making 


from Stories’. 


The Pronunciation of Vowel § 
by Effie Georgine Kuhn. Teachers 
lege, Columbia: $1.60. An object 
method for obtaining speech rati 
for experimental purposes. 


Drums, Tom-Toms, Rattles, by B 
Mason. Barnes: $2.50. A history 
the instruments with generously 6 
grammed accounts of how to 
them. 


French's Oral Readings for M 
edited by Elise West Quaife. F 
$7. Recitations for non-profess 
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THE STROLLING PLAYERS, BY MARIANO ANDREU 


Andrei is recognized in Europe and America as one of the most talented 
artists of modern Spain. Born in Barcelona in 1888 he early showed the 
flair for draughtsmanship and architectural design that have since made 
critics compare him to Piranesi. After spending some time as a book illus- 
trator he began to sketch sets and costumes for the stage. Ballet audiences 
know him as the artist responsible for the fine decor of Gluck’s Don ‘Fuan, 
reproduced in THEATRE ARTS, November 1938. The Strolling Players reveals 
his sureness of line, grace and inevitable feeling for a theatrical situation. 
















MOHAWK DRAMA FESTIVAL 
AND INSTITUTE OF THE THEATRE 


Pomme 4 ‘ 


CHARLES D. COBURN. Director 


Chartered by the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New Y ork 
Fifth Annual Summer Session 
Eight Weeks: July 3 to August 26, 1939 


@ Student-apprentices receive exceptional train- 
ing, as their entire work is focussed upon the 
Festival's seven great plays, in which they partici- 
pate with such distinguished professionals as 
Charles C Walter 


‘ , Margaret 
Anglin, Frances Starr, Fred Stone, Cecilie Loftus, 












James Kirkwood, Nance O'Neill, Selena Royle, 
Comelia Otis Skinner, Burgess Meredith, Jean 
Muir and others. 


@ Four students completing two summer sessions 
with highest distinction are eligible for salaried 

itions as junior members of the Festival the 
‘ollowing summer. 


Write: Registrar, institute of the Theatre, 








Louse Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. — 

































Guild Theatre, February 19th 
Sunday Evening at 8:45 





Hanya Holm 
and Company 


A Program of New Compositions 


Tickets on Sale at Box Office 
and Hanya Holm Studio 








e 215 West 11 Street * New York * We. 9-6530 

SUMMER SESSION 
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SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


From July 3 to August 12 


This summer the Pasadena Playhouse will offer 
six weeks’ intensive training in the dramatic arts, 
with courses in acting, directing, production, 
playwriting. Enrollment is limited to teachers, 
directors, staff representatives of Little Theatre 
groups and college graduates keenly interested 
in dramatic work 

Here is a three-fold opportunity. First, enjoy a 
delightful summer vacation in southern Califor- 
nia. Second, benefit from interesting, valuable 
work in the $650,000 theatrical plant of ‘‘Ameri- 
ca‘'s most prolific play-producing organization.”’ 
Third, attend our Fifth Annual Midsummer Drama 
Festival, a theatrical event of significance, which 
will present a group of important plays. 


tacts offer fresh viewpoint on professional prob- 
lems, new inspiration for work of the year ahead. 


Write General Manager for details 


GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


33 So. El Molino Ave. « Pasadena, Calif. 





Summer session training and Playhouse con- | 
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Plays with and without music now 
|in New York, and some to look forward 
'to, with a list of those that have closed 

since the last recording. Date of opening 
appears in parentheses after the title. 
| Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked*. 


| ON THE BOARDS 
|HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26) Olsen and 


Johnson’s rowdy revue with stooge ac- 
companiment. 


KISS THE BOYS GOODBYE (Sept. 28) 
smart farce-comedy in Clare Boothe’s 
acrid vein. Helen Claire as a Southern 
cutie comes off with honors. 

OSCAR WILDE (Oct. 10) by Leslie and 
Sewell Stokes. An outstanding perform- 
ance by Robert Morley and a picked Eng- 
lish cast in an adult play. 


HAMLET (Oct. 12) the play's the thing, | 


rather than Maurice Evans’ performance, 
in this full-length version effectively di- 
rected by Margaret Webster. 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS (Oct. 175) 
by Robert E. Sherwood. A great figure 
embodying great ideals in a play worthy 
of its subject and movingly performed by 
Raymond Massey. First production of the 
Playwrights’ Company. 


KNICKERBOCKER HOLIDAY (Oct. 19) 
words by Maxwell Anderson, music by 
Kurt Weill. Topical revue set in old New 
Amsterdam. Walter Huston scores as 
Peg-leg Pieter Stuyvesant, early American 
dictator. Second production of the Play- 
wrights’ Company. 

LEAVE IT TO ME! (Nov. g) top flight Cole 
Porter musical. Victor Moore hilariously 
embroiled in foreign affairs. With Sophie 
Tucker and William Gaxton. 


; |THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE (Nov. 23) 


Rodgers and Hart's tuneful skirmish with 
a classical theme, featuring Jimmy Savo 
and Teddy Hart as twin Dromios. Joe 
Mielziner’s witty sets high-light an im- 
mensely popular but somewhat disap- 
pointing show. 


|ROCKET TO THE MOON (Nov. 24) 
Clifford Odets’ latest, presented by the 
Group. Brilliant first act. Art Smith, 
Leif Erickson and Eleanor Lynn score in a 
cast headed by Carnovsky and Adler. 

*HERE COME THE CLOWNS (Dec. 7) 
by Philip Barry. Producer: Eddie Dowl- 
ing. Directed by Robert Milton. With Mr. 
Dowling, Russell Collins, Doris Dudley 
and Madge Evans. 

*SPRING MEETING (Dec. 8) by M. J. 


Cooper and Philip Merivale. Directed by 
ohn Gielgud. With Miss Cooper, A. E. 
Matthews and Jean Cadell. 


|*OUTWARD BOUND (Dec. 22) a revival 
of Sutton Vane’s play. Producer: The 
Playhouse Company. With a star cast 
headed by Laurette Taylor, Florence 
Reed and Bramwell Fletcher. 

THE MERCHANT OF YONKERS (Dec. 
28) adapted by Thornton Wilder from a 
farce by Nestroy. Producer: Herman 
Shumlin. Directed by Max Reinhardt. 
— by Boris Aronson. With Jane 

owl. 


Farrell and John Perry. Producers: Gladys | 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 














Little Theatre, Citizen House, Ba " 







and 
EverymanTheatre, Hampstead, 
COURSES OF ART OF ACTING AND 9) 
DRAMATIC PRODUCTION, 1939 D 
EASTER: April 6th to April 16th — L tit 


SUMMER: July 28th to August 11th — D 
FESTIVAL, BATH. A to 
22nd — DRAMA CRUISE to GIBRALE 


















CASABLANCA, LISBON. August 9560 » 
September 3rd — LONDON. u 
Unrivalled opportunities for acting and study yma 
famous professional producers. Full facilities W 


play-production, demonstrations and public » 
formances in London and Bath Theatres, and ¢ 
Cruise. Acting parts guaranteed. During Bath Cou 
residential accommodation provided and age 
tours arranged to beautiful West Country cong Li 
Theatre visits to record West End productions aim by 
opportunities to meet famous actors arranged d 2 
London Course. Inclusive Course Fee, Bath gmrHi 
London sessions, Three pounds fifteen shilling: 
Approximate Fare for Cruise. Thirteen Guineg 


Apply Hon. Sec. 
LITTLE THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE ® by 
BATH ENGLAND EG, 
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reader of Theatre Arts whet 
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T AND SULLIVAN OPERAS | 
ad, BER presented in repertory by the 
NG AND p'Oyly Carte Company. Producer: Mar- | 
Lone tin Beck. to eee 






th to 
Gust 256 1) 







's DAUGHTERS (Jan. 3) adapted | 
a Bose and Dorothy Heyward from 
the novel. Producer: Guthrie McClintic. 
s by Perry Watkins. With Ethel 





Teachers and Students 







tin 

yt ms and Georgette Harvey. 
aan £ PRIMROSE PATH (Jan. 4) drama- | 
¢ Bath Cows ization by Buckner and Hart of Victoria to es os 
x Lincoln's novel. Produced and directed | 
oy camel George Abbott. With Helen Westley. 
ranged d . a . — , } 

Bat GENTLE PEOPLE (Jan. 5) by S h | d C I 
cen shi ote Shaw. Producer: Group Theatre. | Cc rele) S an '@) eges 
ee Directed by Harold Clurman. Settings | 





























by Boris Aronson. With Franchot Tone, | 
Sylvia Sidney and Elia Kazan. 
HE WHITE STEED (Jan. 10) by Paul | 
Vincent Carroll. Producer: Eddie Dowl- | 

Directed by Hugh Hunt. With 
ica Tandy and Barry Fitzgerald. 


j RP OCTOPUS (Jan. 17) by Dodie | 
Smith. Producer: John C. Wilson. Di- 
fected by Glen Byam Sherman. Settings 


Gladys Calthrop. With Lillian Gish, 
Lucile Watson, Rose Hobart and Jack | 
Hawkins. 


LOOKING BACKWARD | 
MARRIED AN ANGEL (May 11, 1938) | 


ing musical comedy with Zorina Th A h 
os Cel. Rodgers and Hart in top eatre rts Mont ry 
form. Settings by Jo Mielziner, direction 

by Joshua Logan, choreography by | 
George Balanchine. 
WHAT A LIFE (A pril 13, 1938) by Clifford 3 
Goldsmith. George Abbott's expert direc- 

tion of a cast of youngsters headed by 
Ezra Stone enlivens a comedy of high- | 
school days. 
NS AND NEEDLES (Dec. 25, 1937) Valuable as a text and supplementary reading for 
Labor Stage in a vigorous Left Wing 
(gets tevue directed by Charles Friedman, with Universities Dramatic Groups 
: music by Harold J. Rome. Coll Study Clubs 
BACEEETOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933) sordid | ne — 

tetails of life among Georgia crackers, | High Schools Theatre Workshops 


now in sixth year. James Barton as Jeeter. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
HE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- Instructive to student planning career as 
NEST, revival of Oscar Wilde's comedy. igh me 
Producers: Aldrich and Myers. With Clif- | actor, playwright or technician 
ton Webb, Estelle Winwood and Hope | 
ms. 


WE AMERICAN WAY, spectacle in 24 | , 
seenes by George S. Kaufman and Moss | 

In Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. Settings | FREE TEA CHERS CHART 

Donald Oecnslager. With Fredric 
arch and Florence Eldridge. 

SET TO MUSIC, a Noel Coward revue. | : 

| Producer: John’ C. Wilson. Directed by Sent to teachers each month a day in advance 

7 Mr. Coward. Settings by Gladys Cal- f . desi d id f 

1 With Beatrice Lillie and Richard of magazine; designed to provide 4 survey o 

aydn. | features in each issue of THEATRE ARTS adapt- 


HENRY IV, PART 1, revival of Shake- | bI | L d d 
YLS speare’s history. Producer : Maurice Evans. | able to class work and study. 
Directed by Margaret Webster. Settings 


by David Ffolkes. With Mr. Evans and 


N HOUSE 
NGLAND 


a special 


to 


RK 


with a class subscription 
— 





sed Mady Christians. | CS letaetetieestiaeerticeerticmestienettemetimmeticeeetinnetaeatieeaticeanticeendien iat eee 
ly are@tARS IN YOUR EYES, musical show by | TO: Theatre Arts, inc., 40 E. 49th Street, New York City 

_. 8 J. P. McEvoy and Arthur Schwartz. ae oo. 
raimwmg® Producer: Dwight Deere Wiman. Di- Please send me free sample Teachers’ Chart and class subscription rates. 


rected by Joshua Logan. Settings by Jo 

way. YY ga gs Dy 
) WHEE Mielziner. With Ethel Merman’ Jiramie 
as & Durante, Tamara Toumanova and Mil- 

dred Natwick. 
jg HE BIRDS STOP SINGING, by Lenore 
speci Coffee Gowen. Producer: John ONC ) Mr ihn) Ae). |) Pee eee 
yuiries pected by William Miles. Settings by | ee TT 
nald Oenslager. With Ruth Gordon. 

(Continued on next page 
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SIMPLE SMALL-STAGE 
LIGHTING CONTROL 





wow you can make up a portable dimmer simply, in- 
expensively and quickly with the VARIAC continu- 
ously-ad justable auto-transformer. VARIACS are in use 
in hundreds of little theaters and have many advantages 
ove the resistive type of control. 


FEATURES 
© ECONOMICAL — consumes negligible power 
® COMPLETE CONTROL — from black-out to full in- 
tensity 
® SMOOTH OPERATION — absolutely stepless varia- 
tion 
® MULTIPLE CONTROL — unlike the rheostat, any 
number of lights, up to full load rating, may be 
switched on a single unit 
@ SPECIAL EFFECTS — such as simultaneous dimming 
and brightening of two circuits with ONE control 
@® FLEXIBLE — the VARIAC can be switched from one to 
any other circuit easily 
© PORTABLE — light. compact control boards entirely 
portable may be made up 
@ SIMPLE TO ASSEMBLE — any technician can make 
up any combination of controls desired 
®@ SAFE — no danger from overheating or breakdown 
© INEXPENSIVE — VARIAC dimmers are available in 18 
models to control from 170 to 2,000 watts. Prices 
range between $10.00 and $40.00 
Let us show you how the VARIAC can solve your lighting contro! problem 


OWRITE FOR BULLETIN 355 








'f | 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


See for Yourself, continued 


Ten Years of the Dance 


JEREMIAH, Eden and Cedar Paul's 
adaptation of the Stefan Zweig play. 
Producer: Theatre Guild. Directed by 
Worthington Miner. With Arthur Byron, 


Kent Smith and Effie Shannon. 


Some articles published in THEATRE 
ARTS. 
‘The Anatomy of a Sylph’ (Marie 
Taglioni), by André Levinson. March, 
1928 
The Dance in Europe’, by Maria 
Theresa. April, 7928 
“Harlequin Dances’, by Winifred Smith. 
August, 1928 
“The Girls’ (corps de ballet), by An- 
dré Levinson. August, 1928 
‘Argentina’, by André Levinson. Oc 
tober, 1928 
‘On Theatrical 
branzi), by Cyril 
December, 1928 
“The Modern Dance in Germany’, by 
André Levinson. February, 7929 
“The Greek Choral Dance’, by Mar- 
garet Gage. dugust, 1929 
‘A Balinese Rhapsody’, by 
Page. November, 1929 
‘Dances of the Southwestern In- 
dians’, by Oliver La Farge. Mar., 7930 
‘The Modern German Dance’, by 
Schlee. May, 79370 
‘Javanese Dancing’, by André Levin- 
son. December, 1930 
“Mary Wigman’, by C. 
Dixon. Fanuary, 1931 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, derived 
by Ben Hecht and Charles McArthur .« 
from a Bus-Fekete comedy. Produced and 
directed by Gilbert Miller. With Herbert 
Marshall. 


FIVE KINGS, adapted from Shakespeare 
histories. Producer: Orson Welles and 
John Houseman. With Mr. Welles, 
Burgess Meredith and Robert Speaight. 


(Lam- 
Beaumont. 


Dancing’ 


CLOSED W. 


VICTORIA REGINA (Oct. 3, 1938-—Dec. 17) 
*GREAT LADY (Dec. 1-17) 

*WINDOW SHOPPING (Dec, 22-31) 
*MICHAEL DROPs IN (Dec. Ruth 
BRIGHT REBEL (Dec. 27-31) 

POLICY KINGS (Dec. 30-31) 

BACHELOR BORN (Jan. 25, 1938—Jan. 7, 1939) 
SING OUT THE NEWS (Sept. 23—Jan. 7) 
*AMERICAN LANDSCAPE (Nov, 28-Jan. 7) 
*BLOSSOM TIME (Dec. 26-—Jan. 7) 


*DON’T THROW GLASS HOUSES (Dec. 27—Jan. 7) Madeleine 


EVERYWHERE I ROAM (Dec, 29—Jan. 7) 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 








‘The Dance Stage of the Bau 
by Schlee. April, 7937 

‘The New Ballerina’, by Agnes 
Mille. May, 7937 

“My Castanets’, by Argentina. ¥ 
uary, 1932 

“Ballet in England Today’, by Am 
L. Haskell. September, 7932 
‘Carib Dance Patterns’, by 
garet Shedd. Yanuary, 1933 
“Music for the Modern Dance’, 
George Beiswanger. March, 1934 
“Kurt Jooss at Dartington Hall, 
Hallie Flanagan. May, 7934 
“Tamara Khanum’ (Soviet . 
Greatest Dancer), by Langa 
Hughes. November, 1934 k 
“The Dance and Today’s Needs,¥ 
George Beiswanger. Fune, 1935 } 
“Ballet in England’, by Adrian Stott 
August, 1935 












‘The Dance in India’, by Pratt 
Tagore. Fanuary, 1936 
‘Dance in the Balkans’, by Memé 


M. Moran. April, 7936 
‘The Dance in Bali’, by Mg 
Covarrubias. August, 1976 


‘“Matachines’ (Ancient Mex 
Dances), by J. Villasana Haggaag @ 
April, 1937 16 


‘Paul Draper’, by Jacques Pot 
Februar) ; 1938 





Voice Training 
An actor's voice is his most im- nH 
‘portant medium. —- Stark Young. 
| MARIAN RICH i) 


A modern method of voice 
production for actors and ae : 
singers, for speech and song. as Be wn IDAY 
PRIVATE OR CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Day and Evening Course 
57 W. 58 St., New York City. PL 3-2450 
or 
Temare Daykarhanova's School for the Stage 
99 W. 56 St., New York City. CO 5-5834-5 
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GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOL O RAM sail 
| bl \ Frequently Wile 
MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. <toRecors 
H of Drama Department Pres ne for plays 
MARY AGNES DOYLE rehear> dio appe** 
Assistant Head of Drama Department ; 4 and racte articu 
The schoo! operates its own theatre and has 4 ances: \c 1s ving 
highly trained professional faculty helpful ing 
Accredited. Degree and Certificate offered. - larly react! to My 
The courses are so designed that students may ’ ' me & retation ° 
ize according to their preference and - own ynterprs* 
in acting, production or design character 


Limited number of applications accepted 
For descriptive matter address 
Secretary, The Goodman Theatre 


Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, IMlinois 











FEAGIN SCHOOL 


. actors and actresses know 


of DRAMATIC ART | the value of criticizing their own work before it is presented to any 
. 24th Year audience. They have found that listening to their treatments of lines 
rina. 9 ACTING * DIRECTING * SPEECH 


TEACHING ® STAGECRAFT helps to get them just the way they want them. 


RADIO TECHNIQUE 
| 


by An ii eeiieiemens 5. cot, The new low-cost Presto Model K Recorder now makes it possible 
? Theatre, Rockefeller Center and for dramatic students to benefit from the same self-training. With it 
by M BROADWAY THEATRE | en 

y ie caath temes Oense you can study, criticize and improve on your own work — easily and 


inexpensively—in your own home. Or you can record dramatic sketches 
off the air and compare your recorded versions with those of leading 


Separate Children’s Department 
Write for Catalogue T 
Enroll now 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER actors and actresses. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York | 


ance’, 


1934 
Hall’, 




















¢ J p R F S T O You'll find many in- 
1a MODEL K structive and entertain- 
“7 ait Eeammandd ing uses for your Presto 
Jeeds’, i THE WITH MICROPHONE Recorder. Why not look 
1935 - £ into its unusual possibil- 
in Stok NEIGHBORHOOD ities today ? 
PLAYHOUSE 
Pra It e 


SCHOOL of the 
Meni THEATRE 


Migs offers two years’ 


Write for descriptive litera- 
ture and name of your local Presto dealer 
He will make a sample recording without 
charge or obligation. 


intensive training 
Mexia in theatre technics 
Hagg OB Catalogue on request Auditions by appointment 
16 West 46th Street, New York City 

es Por Tel: BRy 9-9766 


& | RECORDING CORPORATION 
248 West 55th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 


IVORYTON 


SUVIMIER PLAYHOUSE 


and 


PHEATRE 


Oth 


SCHOOL 


vdér Per 


MILTO 


@ Students have their own theatre and stock 
company 
@ Practical experi | Directors 
© Qualifying students also play with this famous 
professional company 
@ Write for booklet A 
MILTON STIEFEL 
Ivoryton School of the Theatre lvoryton, Conn. 





Dealecei 
rr 











NEWPORT CASINO 
THEATRE 


RHODE ISLAND 
A limited number of 


MASTER-APPRENTICES 


will be accepted for 9 weeks (July 3-Sept. 3) 
of intensive rehearsals and public performances 
I'he group may include 20 (not more) players, work 
ing under both a special director and the director of 


NEWPORT 


the Casino Theatre. Only those applicants con 
sidered who have had at least 2 years of dramatic 
training or experience. They will participate in 


3 Plays by the Apprentice Group 
2 Plays by the Casino Theatre Company 
Also 3 additional apprentices interested in stage 
management, scene building, painting, etc., working 
regularly under the designer and tec nical director 
of the theatre. 


For information, address Helen Arthur, Dir. 
Newport Casino Theatre, 22 East 55 St., 
New York City, P1. 3-2422 








ANN WALKER, M.A. 


Highly specialized coaching in the 
Speech Arts for Stage, Screen, Ra- 
dio, Television and Opera. 
Students: Thorough preparation for act- 
ing from pantomime, voice, speech, inter- 
pretation and cultural background to 
finished production. 

Professional Actors: Coaching in roles, 
voice, interpretation. 


Specialization in Voice, Relaxa- 
tion, Building, Projection. 


W rite or telephone for appointment 
Circle 35-7174 


39 WEST 55 STREET, NEW YORK 














Naw York School 


of the Theatre 


ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 
Professional Training Courses for Actor 
Stage and Technical Director, and Teacher 
Public 
attended by agents and producers 
Day and Evening Schoo! 
Also 
Rehearsal Class for Young Professionals 
and Children’s Classes 
Spring Sessions 
Telephone or write 





Stage Performances 


Auditions Now 


119 West 57th St., 


New York City 





When writing to 











‘PLAYERS— : 





America’s Most Beautiful Summer Theatre 
Under the personal direction of Jackson Halliday 
Last season students acted with 
Richard Bennett— Fred Stone— Phil Baker —J. Harold Murray 
Margaret Anglin— Bettina Hall—Norma Terri 
Estelle Winwood 
Technique of Acting —Voice Development — Scenic Design 
Direction — Make-up 
- Horseback Riding 





Swimming — Golf — Boating 


Eight-week course — July and August 
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THEATRE aivrox, com! 


Write for Booklg) 
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f JULIANA MORGAN in association with GEORGE SUMNER 

' — “| , a —? 7 

ft The SOMERSET PLAYERS SUMMER THEATRE f 

5] 

f * APPRENTICE GROUP = : 

Ri 

f @ We will accept a limited number of @ Juliana Morgan produced the success § 4 

f dramatic students to work with us this “PENNY yeaa ns “ALL EDLG 

\e season TIONS” on Broadway last season. 

i @ Students will have the opportunity » J 

‘ @ An intensive eight-week season under qualify for our new produit We wil 

f competent Broadway direction. Guest try out two new plays at our summg § fF; 
Stars appear in each production. theatre. , 

f @ Excellent location on Long Island wit n 

f e Rehearsal and production with the regu- facilities tor all sports activities. Nom- HI 

te lar acting company. nal fee covers living expenses. M( 

+ SU 

f GEORGE SUMNER, 565 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CIT] 


STEARNS FARM PETERBOROUGH, N. Hi 


PROFESSIONAL COMPANY, JUNIOR COMPANY, APPRENTICE GROP 
Sixth Season: June 26—August 26 


APPRENTICE GROUP: Each apprentice is given an unusual opportunity for developmet 
in the art of acting, through expert instruction in acting technique, rhythmic bod 
control and diction, combined with actual acting experience in public performana 


JUNIOR COMPANY: A selected number of former apprentices are invited each ya 















THE PETERBOROUGH PLAYER) 
















to make up the Junior Company. 


SPONSORS 
MARIA OUSPENSKAYA - INA CLAIRE - RUTH ST. DENIS 
BARRETT H. CLARK - CARL CARMER - PADRAIC COLUM - RICHARD BURTO! 
For information address: EDITH BOND STEARNS, Managing Director 
Hotel Sevillia, 117 West 58th St., New York City 












THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC * DRAMA ¢ DANCE inc. 


A modern professional training relat- 

ing the fundamentals of the three 

arts in a carefully planned whole. 
FACULTY includes: H. Maurice Jacquet, Povla Frijsh, Edward 
Goodman, Hanya Holm, Charles Naegele, Marion Bauer, Vincenzo 
Celli, Cecil Kitcat, Rita Romilly, Donald Wetmore, Serge Strenkovski. 


Spring Session: March 1-—May 15 
Summer Courses: July - August 
Information on request 


CONSULTANTS: John Martin, Arthur Hopkins, Margaret Anglin, 
Philip Barry, Gertrude Lawrence, Winifred Lenihan, Edward Sheldon. 
* 

114 East 64th Street, New York 
ANNETTE C. HERTER, Executive Director 
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